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Joe Magarac is to the 
steel worker what Paul 
Bunyan is to the woods 
man and Old Storm. 
along is to the sailor. 
He symbolizes the 
power of steel and the 
strength of the men 
who make it. In_ this 
lithograph, William 
Gropper has captured 
the awesomeness of this giant steel man who 
lives only in the imagination of men who work 
with the white fire of molten metal. 

One of America’s leading artists, Mr. Grop- 
per was a member of the Jury of the National 
Scholastic Art Awards in 1945. His paintings 
are included in the permanent collections of 
many museums and galleries and he has illus- 
trated more than thirty books. 

“Joe Magarac,” reproduced on our cover 
through the courtesy of Associated American 
Artists of New York City, is Mr. Gropper’s most 
recent work. It is an excellent example of his 
vigorous style and his ability to make the litho 
graphic line surge with strength. 
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Matter 
of Time 


By Lee Rogow 


ADAME MICHELE 
FRENAY was a tribute 
to modern’ chemistry. 
The blush in her cheeks, 
the carmine of her lips 
and fingernails, and her magnificent 
yellow mop of hair, streaked with black 
like a ripe banana, bespoke the won- 
ders of the laboratory. 

I met Madame Frenay last summer 
in the Café Tabou, in the Saint- 
Germain-des-Prés quarter of Paris. Two 
tables away a geng of bobby-sox 
Existentialists listened as one of their 
number read a poem. The juke box 
rasped out a Charles Trenet tune, add- 
ing to an uproar worthy of the Rose 
Bowl, 

In the midst of this tohu-bohu Mi- 
chele Frenay sat at her table like a 
slightly disreputable queen. That her 
picture hat, crowned with pink roses, 
was slightly askew did not detract from 
her regal manner. 

A friend of mine, a reporter on the 
Paris edition of the Herald-Tribune, 
introduced us. 

“My friend has to see all Paris in four 
days,” the reporter explained. 

“It is not enough,” Madame Frenay 
said. “Not nearly enough. I tell you 
what. I will make you a present of two 
days.” 

I gazed at her inquiringly. 

“It is a joke,” she smiled. “I have two 
days to give as a present. The Nazis 
were kind enough to give them to me 
in 1943. It was in July,” she continued. 
“I was making my weekly visit to my 
hairdresser when two Gestapo men 
walked in and arrested me. The beasts. 
Not even would they give me time for 
my hair to dry. Piff, paff, poof, they clap 
me in a truck and take me off to Gestapo 
headquarters. 
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“There I am introduced to Colonel 
Flemburg. A very charming man, the 
colonel, The highest polish of any boots 
in the Gestapo. A great mirror in the 
office, so large as he is. 

“Colonel Flemburg asks pardon for 
interrupting my visit to the hairdresser. 
He tells me I may leave at once if I 
will be good enough to give him some 
information. It has come to his attention 
that the Resistance is planning to blow 
up a building the Germans have com- 
mandeered on July fourteenth, Bastille 
Day. The man in the Resistance who is 
thought to have made the’plans is my 
husband. Will I therefore be good 
enough to inform the colonel which 
building the Resistance has selected for 
its demonstration? If not, they have 
means of making me tell. 

“I inform Colonel Flemburg I regret 
I do not know what he is talking about. 
The colonel turns me over to a large 
lady in a white smock with whom I pass 
an hour I prefer not to think about. 

“After this I am taken down into the 
cellar into a dark cell. ‘It is July 8,’ Colo- 
nel Flemburg says, ‘I trust we will get 
some information from you before the 
14th.’ The door is locked. I am in the 
dark, deep underground, like a mole. 
I sleep. I wake. Each time food is 
brought to me —a miserable pot of soup 
and a lump of bread the size of a fist — 
Colonel Flemburg pays me a visit. He 
inquires whether I have decided to tell 
him the name of the building. I spit in 
his face. After this the Boche decided 
they would get nothing from me by this 
means. 

“I have no way to keep track of time 
except by meals. I am sleeping like a 
drugged thing. But each day, after 
breakfast, I make a scratch on the door 
with the buckle of my shoe, On the day 
I make the seventh scratch, they con- 
duct me to Colonel Flemburg’s office. 
The colonel smirks while I look at my- 
self in the mirror. Ho, what a fright! ‘It 
is July 15th,’ the colonel says, pointing 
toa calendar on the wall. “There has 

been no explosion. I apologize for the 
mistake. You may go.’ 

“I descend from headquarters. The 
sun is a blessing after my cell. At the 











foot of the steps is a taxi. “What day is 
this?’ I ask the driver. ‘Thursday, July 
15th, naturally,’ he says. “Was not yes- 
terday Bastille Day?’ 

“Very well,’ I say. ‘Drive to number 
16, Rue St. Catherine. And while you 
are about it, go past the office of the 
German governor of Paris on the Rue 
de la Paix.’” 

“But Madame,” I said. “You told me 
the Nazis had given you two days: It 
sounds as if they had taken seven away 
from you.” 

“Not at all,” she smiled. “Colonel 
Flemburg was being clever. By drug- 
ging my food to make me sleep, and 
giving me tiny portions to keep me 
hungry, he managed to give me seven 
sleeps and twenty-one meals in five 
days. When the calendar in his office 
said July 15th, it was really July 13th. 
I had lived seven days in five. They 
made me a present of two days, a hand- 
some gift to a woman who has so much 
to fear from the passing of time as I.” 

“But the taxi driver . . .” 

“In the pay of the Boches, of course. 
They thought curiosity would take me 
past the building the Resistance had 
marked for destruction. There were a 
thousand greycoats around. The Ger- 
man governors office was evacuated 
and under guard on July 14th when the 
Gestapo barracks on the other side of 
town went up in a great big poof.” 

“Delicious,” I said. 

The Herald-Tribune man said: “The 
only thing I haven’t figured out is how 
you got onto the trick.” 

Madame Frenay swept off her floppy 
hat with its pink roses and leaned for- 
ward. “You see this?” she said, putting 
her index finger on the part of her hair. 
“Seven days after I leave my hairdresser, 
the roots are the color of soot. When I 
looked at the mirror in Colonel Flem- 
burg’s office I saw it would be at least 
two days more before I'd need another 
rinse.” 
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differ a good deal in their glory. 

They differ, too, in their personal 
technique, the acidity of their humor, 
the length of their perorations, and the 
heat of their oratorical fury. 

Fortunately, there is no need to de- 
fine their essential and unifying func- 
tion, since Gene Buck—the President of 
ASCAP, author of thirteen of Zieg- 
feld’s very best Follies, and a_ toast- 
master of resounding fame—has turned 
the definition so admirably. “I am,” 
he likes to say, when presiding at a 
banquet, “merely the toastmaster—the 
punk that sets off the fireworks.” 

It might at the beginning be ex- 
plained that the smart retort, or wise- 
crack, has become more and more 
a necessity in the punk’s repertory. 
Men like Bugs Baer (a past master of 
the riposte), and George Jessel, and 
such radio favorites as Bob Hope, Jack 
Benny, Eddie Cantor, and Fred Allen 
have helped to ensure the wisecrack 
an increasingly important place in the 
toastmaster’s routine. 

Even in an older day, there were 
brilliant practitioners of the retort 
discourteous, There was, for example, 
Wilton Lackaye, an actor of great re- 
nown, who really excelled in that 
special order of malapert wit. 

Lackaye had once, at a banquet some 
forty years ago, been waiting an 
eternity for his turn to speak. Eleven 
orators had already had their desultory 
say. The hour was twelve-thirty, the 
audience was leaving the room. The 
Chairman—Augustus Thomas—was try- 
ing to animate the weary diners. “And 
now, ladies and gentlemen, my friend, 
Wilton Lackaye, will, I can predict, de- 
light us all by giving us his address.” 

Lackaye—rising: “My address is the 
Lambs Club, 128 West Forty-Fourth 
Street, and that”—walking toward the 
door — “is where I am going now.” 

Clarence Budington Kelland, the 
novelist, creator of Scattergood Baines 
and Mr. Deeds, is (as was Lackaye) a 
toastmaster of the trenchant and 
audatious order. He never —as Oscar 
Wilde once said of a well-bred man 
—unintentionally insults anybody. 
When a faux pas issues from his lips, 
you may be certain that it is a part of 
a reasoned routine. 

Once, after David Sarnoff—the un- 
disputed overlord of the National 
Broadcasting Company—had = com- 
pleted a speech at the Dutch Treat 
Club, in which he had deified prac- 
tically all of the inventors of the radio, 
Mr, Kelland arose and, a little archly, 
remarked, “I regret extremely that Mr. 
Sarnoff has failed to mention the 
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2 Reprinted from Vogue's First Reader 


greatest genius of them all—the guy 
who invented the button that turns the 
darned thing off.” 

Oscar Wilde had a fine mock-lauda- 
tory technique—a favorite one with 
many toastmasters. An example of it 
was his introduction of Whistler, at a 
Chelsea art club: “In my own opin- 
ion,” he said, “James McNeill Whistler 
is not only the foremost painter of our 
day, but one of the most eminent ar- 
tists of all time. And I may add that, 
in this opinion, Mr. Whistler himself 
most heartily concurs!” 

To make friends with an audience, 
slowly, and step by step, is something 
of a trick. But to do so instantly — per- 
haps in one’s very opening sentence — 
is a much more difficult feat. I remem- 
ber, among many instances of such im- 
mediate ignition, one that concerned a 
second, and less peregrinating, Eleanor 
Roosevelt. 

In 1937, a little after the second 
Roosevelt tidal wave, Mrs. Theodore 
Roosevelt, junior (who chances also to 
bear the name Eleanor), made a really 
charming address at the Dutch Treat 
Club. Though I had (pinch-hitting for 
Mr. Kelland) purposely introduced her 
without referring to the recent unpleas- 
antness at the polls, she began to talk 
with this polished gem: “I feel it only 
right to tell you that I belong to the 
Oyster Bay, or out of season, Roose- 
velts!” 

Even if an introduction is fortunate- 
ly phrased, lecturers and speakers usu- 
ally find it the heaviest cross they have 
to bear. In fact, Clifton Fadiman once 
assured me that he would prefer fore- 
going all introductions except for a 
single tragedy that had befallen him at 
a women’s club in Chicago. He had — as 
lecturers habitually do—besought the 
chairlady to keep her hymn of praise 
on the side of credulity, and not to 
build him up as if he were Superman, 
the hero of the newspaper strip. 

Actually, the lady’s introduction 
made no mention of Fadiman’s mas- 
terly handling of “Information, Please,” 
or of his book reviews and writings, but 





About the author... 


Widely known as an art collector and 
wit, Frank Croveninshield, who died less 
than a year ago at 75, was for 22 years 
editor of Vanity Fair, where he encour- 
aged many of today’s leading writers 
and artists. When Vanity Fair was 
merged with Vogue he became fine arts 
editor. Crowninshield was the son of 
an American painter who lived abroad 
and his early years were spent in Eu- 
ropean schools. His writing is distin- 
guished by an urbane wit and a love for 
people—dqualities that won many friends, 
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was couched in these simple words: 
“Our speaker has warned me not t 
introduce him at too great length, f, 
evidently does not know that, in thy 
club, we never introduce anybody? 
Whereupon the creature sat down, 

Fadiman, for the only time in his 
career, felt himself completely stopped. 
fazed as he had never been fazed 
before. I have, myself, on occasions 
endured the same maladventure, ay 
can testify to its being discomfiting 
One feels, standing there, a little like,’ 
salad offering itself without dressing 
or like poor Cardinal Wolsey complain. 
ing that God had left him naked to bis 
enemies. 

Though men like Fadiman and Ke 
land are the most modest of souk 
speakers, lecturers, and __ toastmaster 
alike often develop a special form d 
vanity. They suffer, for example, dir 
distress when addressing a completely 
unresponsive audience. I once asked 
Christopher Morley, the popular write 
and essayist, if he was immune fron 
that failing. “No,” he said, “I don’t think 
so, for I remember that, not long ago, 
in the middle of a lecture I was giving 
at a country club in Cleveland, I wa 
horrified to see the occupants of th 
back rows marching out of the hall with 
almost military precision. You can im- 
agine my intense relief on learning 
that the matter was not really seriow 
They were leaving, not because they 
found me lacking in virility or cham, 
but merely because the house was 
fire.” 

Rambling and seemingly unending 
speeches often offer a Master of Cert 
monies an opportunity for a pardonabl 
satirical thrust, But it is sometimes dat 
gerous for a toastmaster to try “scoritg 
off” his victims. While it is a fair ris 
to take with masculine speakers, expet 
ence has taught me that the female ¢ 
the species has a disconcerting way @ 
striking back. Indeed I still bear the 
scarifications acquired in my encoul 
ters with Dorothy Parker, Edna Millay 
and Clare Boothe, all of whom — seem 
ingly tender and defenseless maidens- 
are, in reality, and as I know, to my 
cost, cobras and vipers in a thin di 
guise. 

But the male of the species can als, 
on occasions, use their fangs. 
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From his earliest infancy, Will Hays 
had possessed a pair of markedly pro- 
tuberant ears. It has become a legend 
that Hays, in introducing Irvin S. Cobb, 
had spoken disparagingly of Cobb’s 
“supposed” sense of humor. When Cobb 
arose, he explained that “God, in 
designing Mr. Hays’ ears, had intended 
to create two book-ends for a vacuum.” 

Another anecdote supposed to con- 
cern Cobb is that of the banquet at 
which he had spoken with too great 
prolixity. When — after seeming aeons 
of time—he finally sat down, Will 
Rogers, the toastmaster at the dinner, 
said: “Ladies and gentlemen, you have 
just been listening to the ancient Chi- 
nese sage, On Too Long.” 

On another occasion, Hays, who had 
been acting as toastmaster at a dinner 
for Will Rogers, closed his remarks by 
saying, “I know, and you all know, the 
wonders that are hidden under that old 
cowboy hat; the unsuspected treasures 
in that head.” 

Cobb, the next speaker, feeling that 
a little vulgarity might help matters 
along, literally sprang to his feet, and 
said: “Those are the first kind words I 
ever heard said about dandruff.” 

John Burns, the famous English 
Labor leader, some thirty years ago, 
used to declare (in faintly incendiary 
speeches) that no man in England 
should be allowed to have more than 
five hundred pounds a year. Not long 
after, when he had been admitted to 
the Cabinet, with a salary of three thou- 
sand pounds a year, a heckler at a 
political meeting asked him what he 
could say abaht his three thousand 
quid. “I can say,” replied Burns, “that 
Iam merely accepting the union wage 
for Cabinet Ministers.” 


One of the major embarrassi.ents to 
which lecturers are submitted is that 
people in the audience so often look at 
their watches. I once asked John 
Erskine, the author of The Private Life 
of Helen of Troy and of some twenty 
other excellent books, if, in his lectures, 
he found the ordeal particularly trying. 
“Not,” he said, “until they start shaking 
them!” 

Once, after a lecture which I had 
been giving at the University of Penn- 
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sylvania, the question period had been 
unduly prolonged. I inquired, finally, 
if there were any more questions. A 
young man raised his hand, “What time 
is it?” he asked. 

The following story is difficult to 
track down, as it has been attribut d 
to half a dozen lecturers. The weight 
of evidence, however, points to Frank 
Sullivan, the sage of The New Yorker 
and of the Players Club, who was asked 
by an elderly lady—a friend of his 
mother’s — what his fee would be for 
lecturing at her club. Learning that 
the club’s usual honorarium was $75, 
he offered to lecture there for nothing. 
“You probably have,” he said, “some 
fund into which you could put that 

75.” “Oh, yes,” she said, “we have a 
fund to get better lecturers!” 

One’s first speeches are, as a rule, 
rather disappointing. Sometimes they 
are veritable duds. There was the case 
of Rube Goldberg, for example — now 
one of the most adroit and amusing of 
New York toastmasters. 

Soon after his first arrival in New 
York, he attended a luncheon at a 
women’s club. As he had never spoken 
in public, he remained in a cold sweat 
throughout the luncheon for fear that 
someone (as he had heard it hinted) 
would call upon him. In order not to 
go quite mad, he fixed his gaze on a 
venerable Episcopalian bishop, who 
was to address the conclave, and who 
wore a little black, bowl-like cap, bor- 
dered with a narrow felt brim. Sud- 
denly the lady chairman pronounced 


the name Goldberg. Still terrified, the “ 


novitiat: rose and delivered his first 
speech—a gem of fifteen words. “I 
would like to know what the Bishop 
did with the rest of his derby.” 


—— 
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André Maurois, the French author 
and lecturer, was to deliver a lecture 
concerning the French dramatists. The 
chairman — erudite, but a little absent- 
minded — had asked him, a little before 
the talk, if he knew his friend, Char- 
letty, at the Sorbonne. Maurois, know- 
ing him well, spoke highly of Char- 
letty’s attainments. When the chairman 
introduced Maurois, he began; “It is 
an unmixed pleasure for me to present 
to you, Sébastien Charletty, the distin- 
guished Recteur of the Sorbonne, in 
Paris; a genius who has long and bril- 
liantly illumined the glorious pantheon 
of French . . . et cetera, et cetera.” 

It was not until Charletty’s achieve- 
ments had been fully reviewed that the 
chairman could be persuaded to sit 
down. 

I remember, too, an instance con- 
nected with a friend of mine — today 
one of the three most eminent Amer- 
ican poets—who managed to deliver 
himself of a twenty-five-minute lecture 
while tragically far gone in wine. As 
soon as he had accomplished that amaz- 
ing feat, the chairlady thanked him 
profusely, mentioned him again by 
name, and joined in the continuing 
applause. The bewildered poet, hearing 
his name spoken and seeing all the 
hand-clapping, stumbled to his feet, 
stepped to his desk, and began the 
same lecture all over again. 





























By John Ashworth 


and down the midway and spend 

money at the concessions until the 
last and only free event of the carnival. 
At midnight Daredevil Rinaldi would 
climb the one-hundred-and-ten-foot 
steel ladder; pause to catch his breath 
and to say, “Holy Mary, have pity on 
me”; and take a forward somersault 
into a tank of water four feet deep. 
Then folks would go home. 

On this night, ten minutes after 
twelve and no Daredevil Rinaldi! The 
crowd was impatient. 

“Come on in. The 
yelled a rasping voice. 

Somebody guffawed, and somebody 
whooped. 

A baby squawled. Giggling, the 
mother pitched a pink twist of cotton 
candy into the water. 

Then the band played “The Missouri 
Waltz,” softly and mysteriously. In 
stately rhythm the Great Rinaldi 
climbed to a tiny platform in front of 
the musicians. There he waited to be 
introduced, arms folded, head high and 
stern. He was a thick muscular man in 
pale orange tights and purple satin 
trunks and helmet. His red-brown face, 
with its fleshy nose and ridges of hard 
muscle over cheeks and chin and into 
his neck, looked like hammered copper. 

In the quiet after the waltz, crickets 
chirped. 


()’ most nights, folks would stroll up 


water’s fine,” 


Reprinted by permission of the author 
from Harper's Magazine for May, 1948. 
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The faces down on the ground were 


unfeeling, cruel, hoping to see him die 


High Diver 


“Deacon” McCallister, owner of the 
carnival, stood on a stepladder behind 
the tank and addressed the crowd. He 
wore a black tight-fitting suit in which 
his tall bony frame made unexpected 
humps. His cadaverous face was framed 
by concentric U-shaped folds of skin 
around his chops, as though he had 
been modeled with long squeezed-out 
rolls of plasticine. “Ladies and gentle- 
men. You are about to witness the 
climax of the McCallister Carnival . . 
The handsome figure of a man before 
you will climb the one-hundred-and- 
ten-foot ladder . . . He will plunge 
down in his world-famous, death- 
defying forward somersault . . . We are 
asking for absolute silence . . .” 

Listening, people stared at the Dare- 
devil and waited. Just as the Deacon, 
his arm grandly extended, proclaimed, 
“I give you Daredevil Rinaldi,” the 
crowd gasped. The star performer’s 
coppery face had softened, and his full 
lips slobbered. Crumpling to the floor 
of the platform, he began to snore. He 
was very drunk. 

After the Daredevil was helped to 
his trailer; after the Deacon apologi~ed 
to the jeering crowd; after the tank was 
well lined and sprinkled with pop 
bottles, ice cream cups, gum wrappers, 
and the little squares of wax paper that 
go around hot dogs — Stanley Nalawack 
wandered around the trailer camp of 
the carnival and asked a workman, 
Bud, where can I find 
McCallister?” 


A stocky youth with short thick ams 
and legs, Stanley wore a ragged foot- 
ball jersey, baggy trousers, and sneak- 
ers. His body had the toughness of 
crude rubber. In fact, his nickname was 
“Chunk.” 

He had a wide pale face, low fore 
head, snub nose, and straight yellow- 
brown hair. His thin lips didn’t change 
in angle when he smiled, but opened 
mechanically, precisely — and _ showed 
small teeth like a child’s first set. His 
gray eyes were searching, worried, 
lonely; and a deep hen’s track of creases 
always appeared between them as he 
said his favorite words: “Aw, listen to 
me, will you?” 

The door of the Deacon’s trailer was 
open to the Indian summer night. Fe 
itating, Stan stood in the wedge of light 
and peered inside. Seated under aa 
imitation ship’s lantern at a drop-lea 
table, the Deacon was sorting coins 
A gray-haired woman leaned .against 
some needlework cu ‘hions on the lowet 
bunk and knitted. 

Stan knocked. 

The Deacon rose and strode to the 
door, his long body and limbs weaving 
around the jutting corners of built-in 
furniture and cupboards. 

“Do you want a diver?” Stan’s voice 
was loud and forced. 

“Who’re you?” 4 

“Stanley Nalawack. I live here. I cat 
dive.” 

The Deacon drew him into the trailer. 
“This is Mrs. McCallister. Sit down.” 
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He thumped _ a seat on hinges 
pre e wall. 

. Saruibeee kept her hard, bird- 
lke eves on Stan as she commented to 
the Deacon, “Just an ordinary stiff. 

“Now, Mary,” said the owner of the 
carnival, fingering the folds of his chops. 
“Tell me about yourself, Stanley. 

“I know how to dive. I’ve took somer- 
aults off the rocks up in the quarry. 
[ wouldn’t be scared to go off the lad- 
der. Is it true you pay Daredevil Ri- 
naldi fifty dollars a dive?” 

Husband and wife looked at each 
other. 

“Well,” said the Deacon, “that’s a 
mite exaggerated. I can’t pay no such 
figure as that. I’m just an everyday, 
ordinary business man.” 

“How much do you pay? Just how 
much?” : 

“Twenty-five dollars.” 

“A hundred and twenty-five or a 
hundred and fifty a week,” said Stan. 

“That’s a lot of money, son,” said the 
lady. With a grin she added, “Do you 
suppose you could land in the tank and 
stay in one piece?” 

“If you want a diver, I can do it,” 
said Stan. 

“What’s this quarry like?” asked the 
Deacon. 

“High rocks. Deep water.” 

“How high?” 

“The highest is forty feet.” 

“Forty feet is a lot different from a 
hundred and ten. And deep water is a 
lot different from a tank with four feet.” 
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“The door was open to the night. S$ 


“Getting paid is a lot different from 
doing it for nothing.” , 

The Deacon stood up. “Naw, I 
won't let you risk your neck, sonny. 
You ain’t a professional.” 

“Don't be hasty, Mac,” 
McCallister. 

The Deacon looked fearfully at his 
wife, then exclaimed, “We can’t let the 
young fellow hurt himself.” 

Stan’s forehead creased. “Listen to 
me, will you? Just listen to me!” 

Mrs. McCallister knitted, her eyes on 
her work. 

“How old are you?” asked the carni- 
val owner quietly. 

“Twenty-one,” said Stan, adding a 
year to his life. 

“Well, you ain’t a minor anyway,” 
said the Deacon. “I tell you what I'll 
do. I'll go up to the quarry with you 
first thing in the morning, if you still 
want the job. You can show me your 
act.” 

Mrs. McCallister smiled. “You got a 
good chance, young man. We’d just as 
soon have you if you're any good. 
Rinaldi ain’t dependable. Gives us a 
bad name.” 

“Be here at half-past seven,” said 
the Deacon. 

“Sure. Thanks,” 
walked out. 

“Good night, young man,” called 
Mrs. McCallister pleasantly, her nee- 
dles quiet. Then she spitted her ball of 
yarn savagely and turned to her 


husband. 


said Mrs. 


said Stan, and 
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tan stood in the wedge of light and peered inside.” 
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Stan ran all the way home, nearly a 
mile. He felt fierce and free. That night, 
however, lying on the army cot in his 
room, he imagined that his sprawling 
body missed the tank and hurtled to 
death. He felt broken arms and ribs and 
legs as he struck the rim, and burning 
organic injuries. An old cripple, Crazy 
Doody, wandered around town, a 
hunched-up shoulder against an: ear, 
one leg jerking loosely with every step, 
a thick tongue droning incoherent 
vowels. Crazy Doody kept alive by 
selling newspapers. Stan saw himself 
thus. Then he slept and dreamed of 
gliding bravely, with a billowing splash, 
into the exact middle of the tank, which 
was full of blood. 

Just before eight o'clock the next 
morning, the Deacon and Stan drove 
into a hard, sun-baked pasture on the 
rim of the quarry. Unfolding from his 
small black sedan, the Deacon stood 
and looked into a great bowl two hun- 
dred yards across with sheer orange 
granite sides from twenty to forty feet 
high. The bottom was filled with green- 
black water still as sheet metal. “Is this 
where you go swimming?” 

“Been here all my life,” said Stan. 
Throwing off pants, jersey, and sneak- 
ers, he stood in red trunks on the peak 
of the ledge. “I done a lot of dives 
from here. I can do a forward somer- 
sault. A forward one-and-a-half. A 
gainer. Of course I can do jack-knifes 
and swans. What d’you want to see?” 

“Do your front somersault. Land on 
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your feet. You ain't going to do no 
front-first dives into the tank.” 

Stan extended his arms, balanced 
carefully a moment, and sprang out 
over the water. His legs together and 
straight, he bent at the hips, turned 
over easily and perfectly during the 
long drop, and cut into the water, feet 
first. The splash echoed from the op- 
posite cliff. 

“Well,” said the Deacon, “maybe 
the young fellow can do it after all.” 

Stan came to the surface and spouted 
water. “Okay?” 

“That’s all right,” said the Deacon 
coldly, concealing his enthusiasm. “Do 
a couple of tricks now so I can see if 
you got timing.” 

As Stan was again poised on the 
ledge, a whistle blew two miles away 
in Whitneyville. He laughed. “Eight 
o'clock,” he remarked. “That’s the mill.” 

Then he flung himself out into a 
gainer. This dive particularly, with its 
appearance of suicidal abandon against 
the background of orange granite and 
metallic water, convinced the Deacon 
that Stan was crazy enough to dare 
anything. Moreover, the gliding swoop 
from an apparently helpless position 
on his back forty feet up, like a sur- 
render to space, seemed to show the 
natural diver’s subtle control of his 
body. 

“That’s enough,” said the owner of 
the carnival, as Stan climbed up from 
the water. “I’m for you. Now I want 
you to talk to Rinaldi. He might be 
willing to give you a couple of pointers 
if you don’t let on you're going to have 
the job permanent. Just let him think 
it’s for a couple of nights.” 

Stan nodded, showing his teeth. 


At the Daredevil’s trailer, the Deacon 
knocked and entered immediately, Stan 
after him. The place smelled like the 
wet shower room of an old gymnasium. 
On the grimy rubber floor before the 
tiny gasoline stove, a chartreuse neck- 
tie was soaking in a puddle of maple 
syrup. A haggard platinum blonde, 
leaning her elbows on the dresser, apa- 
thetically plucked her eyebrows. Rinaldi 
himself sprawled in sweaty pajamas on 
the tousled bedding of the lower bunk. 

“How do you feel, Mr. Rinaldi?” 
asked the Deacon. 

The Daredevil glared. “What’re you 
coming around here for?” His voice 
was low but excited and operatic. “You 
bird of death. You sucker of blood . . .” 

The plasticine folds around the 
Deacon’s chops quivered as he smiled. 
“You're a card, Mr. Rinaldi.” 

The Daredevil lolloped over and 
presented his beefy back. 

“Just a little matter of business I 








want to talk over with you this morn- 
ing,” the Deacon suggested. 

Rinaldi snorted. 

“This is Stanley Nalawack,” contin- 
ued the Deacon. “He’s going to take 
your place, just for a couple of 
nights . . .” 

Abruptly Rinaldi flopped to the edge 
of his bunk. His great brown eyes, 
bloodshot and dilated between their 
sticky wrinkled lids, glowered at Stan. 
Then he punched out a blunt finger at 
the Deacon, who recoiled. “Murderer! 
What are you doing? He’s just a boy. 
What do you think? You think you 
make money? You think you paper the 
insides of your trailer with dollar bills? 
You think you pull out a roll and buy 
the dirty little things your dirty little 
heart wants? You toad! You.. .” 

“Now, now,” murmured the Deacon, 
“we didn’t come here to excite you, 
Mr. Rinaldi. The young fellow won't 
be hurt if you coach him a bit. He’s 
done a lot of fancy diving.” 

“A fancy diver? Not even an acro- 
bat?” Rinaldi turned to Stan savagely. 
“Ever been in the circus?” 

Startled, Stan shook his head. 

“Madman!” the Daredevil cried at 
the Deacon, then hammered out some 
curses in Italian and English. When he 
was tired, he fell back on the bunk and 
delivered himself of the reason the 
young fellow could never hope to take 
his place: “Circus blood! Generations 
of circus blood! Ever hear of the flying 
Rinaldis?” 

Stan shrugged. 

Rinaldi spread his arms in tragic 
sorrow. “Not even cultured!” he 
shrieked. “What does he know? What 
can he know?” To Stan he muttered, 
“When I was less than a year old, I 
knew more about timing than I knew 
about walking. When I was four, I 
could do back bends, flip-flops. hand 
stands, and backwards and forwards 
somersaults. I felt the little, little, little 
bit of a second that makes the differ- 
ence between landing on your feet or 
on your back. Blood, blood . . . that’s 
what it is — blood!” 

“I don’t know anything about that,” 
said the Deacon. “I came here to talk 
business.” 

“My mother was a Hammerworth,” 
proclaimed Rinaldi. He sat up again 
and held out his cupped hand as 
though he would tenderly support 
Stan’s chin. “Look, you are a nice young 
fellow. You got big chest and strong 
arms and plenty muscles. Why would 
you want to break your neck?” 

“Listen . . .” began Stan. 

Rinaldi hushed him with a grandilo- 
quent wave of hairy forearms. “How 
do you know what it is like on top of 


a hundred-and-ten-foot ladder? Have 
you ever been up there? No! I will tell 
you. It is to be all alone up there. And 
all the little faces down on the ground 
like little bugs waiting to be squashed 
they see you die, they hope. You even 
hope to die yourself. You say: push 
just a little, little with your toes when 
you leave the platform. Then you go 
over the tank and — unh-nh.. .”1 0se- 
jowled, Rinaldi grunted to show a body 
hitting the ground from a hundred and 
ten feet. “You say: tip a little, little this 
way; tip a little, little that way . . ” 

“Aw, listen to me, will you?” said 
Stan. 

“I pity you,” continued Rinaldi with. 
out a break. “I pity you from the bot. 
tom of my heart. Suppose you twist 
yourself for good. Suppose you bash 
your insides out on the rim of the tank,” 
The Daredevil contorted his body and 
lolled out a pulpy tongue to illustrate, 
“Look, my poor fellow, you have a 
sweetheart, no?” 

“Naw,” said Stan. 

“Let the punk break his neck if he 
wants to,” said the blonde. The men 
gazed at her as though a cupboard door 
had spoken. 

Turning to the Deacon, she snarled, 
“Just take your thirty-five dollars a 
dive...” 

“Thirty-five! He told me twenty-five,” 
blurted Stan. 

“Twenty-five is all I'll pay,” snapped 
the Deacon. “Take it or leave it!” 

“Get out of here,” said the blonde, 
“Take Junior with you.” 

The Deacon hesitated, then wove 
around the cupboard doors and left. 

Frowning, Stan followed. 

The Daredevil bounded trom his 
bunk and, outside the trailer, clutched 
Stan’s arm. 

“Listen, I tell you one thing. When 
you are on your way down, and you 
have turned over so your back is down 
— you understand? — you want to tum 
your head to look. Don’t. You twist and 
hurt yourself. You want to bend to 
make sure you turn over. Don’t. You 
turn way over and land flat and bust 
yourself. All right. You can have the 
job. I’m through. God help you.” Shak- 
ing his head, the Great Rinaldi mut 
tered, “Twenty-five dollars!” Then he 
stomped back into his trailer. 

The Deacon simpered as he pulled 
out a huge wallet. “Here,” he said, 
handing Stan five ten-dollar _ bills, 
“here’s an advance on your pay.” 

Stan eyed the money for a moment, 
then tried to appear casual as he put 
it into his hip pocket. 

“When Rinaldi was first diving,” 
continued the Deacon, “he did some 
practice jumps from about thirty feet 
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on the ladder, just to get used to land- 
ing in the tank. Maybe you ought to 
a couple this morning.” 

At the tank, some carnival people 
and idlers watched Stan, in trunks and 
sneakers, climb the ladder. It consisted 
of ten-foot steel sections. When Stan 
reached the top of the third section, he 
turned around and looked down. 

“Good-by, cruel world,” he yelled 
mockingly. Then he waved and stepped 


ies hard jolt of landing in the can- 
yas bottom of the tank surprised him. 
But he didn’t think about what the jolt 
would have been if he had fallen from 
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a hundred and ten feet. A circus girl 
with sulphur-colored hair was standing 
next to the tank, and Stan condescend- 
ingly splashed some water toward her. 

She squealed and shook her skirt. 
“My,” she drawled, with a languid 
Southern accent, “you sure are one 
crazy man!” 

“How about a date, Babe?” he said 
loudly, so that everyone could hear. 

She giggled. 

“Think it over,” he remarked. 

Without waiting for her reply, he 
mounted the ladder again. When he 
reached the third section, he kept going. 

“Hey,” yelled the Deacon, “don’t go 
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any higher. You'll sprain an ankle or 
something. Tonight we'll tape you up.” 

Stan had intended to go up to forty 
feet. But the Deacon’s warning was like 
a dare, which he could never resist. He 
continued to fifty feet. Looking down, 
he was a little surprised that the ground 
seemed so much farther away. The 
tank was quite small. 

But without hesitation he stepped oft 
the ladder. Although he was more ready 
for the jolt when he hit the canvas, his 
breath was squeezed out, and he felt 
sharp aching yanks in his ankles and 
thighs. He stood still and gasped before 
he lunged to the rim and pulled him- 
self out. His legs were numb and 
shaking. 

“If you're going to practice from that 
high up, you ought to be taped,” said 
the Deacon. “I'll tape you up tonight so 
you can't feel nothing, so you can’t feel 
nothing at all.” 

Stan refused to think about tonight. 
“Sure,” he said, looking for the girl with 
the sulphur-colored hair. 

She was ambling away. 

After telling him to be on hand by 
ten o'clock, the Deacon loped off. 

Stan had the day to himself. Stroll- 
ing along Whitneyville’s Main Street, 
he turned into a dry goods store. He 
bought and put on a zipper-front brown 
sweater with suede trimmings, brown 
tweed trousers, moccasins, and _ thick 
white woolen socks. He took a rabbit’s 
foot from his old pants and carefully 
buttoned it into the left hip pocket of 
his new ones. Although this good luck 
charm was just a joke, he planned to 
take it with him up the ladder. 

Finally he tossed his discarded 
clothes on the counter and said, “Burn 
"em up.” 

For several hours, he loafed on street 
corners, consumed ice cream sodas, and 
shot some pool. An auto salesman heard 
of his new job and gave him a ride in 
a shiny yellow roadster. In the middle 
of the afternoon, he walked to Parker’s 
Field, a stretch of weeds and hard- 
packed dirt between some _ stunted 
woods and the Whitney Woolen Cor- 
poration, the gridiron of the Whitney- 
ville Steamrollers. With an announce- 
ment that he wouldn't be able to play 
left-half any more, he refereed a prac- 
tice scrimmage. No one argued his de- 
cisions. 

When the scrimmage was over, and 
while the players° were changing into 
street clothes, Stan lounged on the 
bench. Suddenly loneliness and terror 
blotted out his surroundings, and he 
daydreamed his own death. His body 
was naked and white on a black couch. 
Four girls, their faces obscure but fresh 
and dewy, laid roses on his chest. His 
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dead heart bled from the prick of 
thorns. 

When “Chief” Kojowski spoke to 
him, Stan stared blankly as though he 
had never seen his friend before. 

“Going to town, Chunk?” repeated 
Chief. He was lean and willowy, with 
savage features carved like an Indian’s. 
Next to Chief stood “Satchel-butts” 
Brown, his flabby, half-open mouth 
for once speechless. As they walked, 
no one mentioned the dive. They 
talked more quietly than usual. Satchel- 
butts uttered pure, almost reverent 
platitudes. 

Stan felt angry and helpless. He tried 
to tell stories, but floundered. Finally, 
mentioning casually the advance of 
fifty dollars, he took them into a restau- 
rant-bar and treated them to pork chops 
and beer. 

While they were eating, a sound 
truck parked outside and _ bellowed: 
“Come to the carnival . . . McCallister’s 
Carnival will this evening present a 
Whitneyville young man, Stanley Nala- 
wack, in the death-defying somersault 
... The truck made the announcement 
three times and roared away. 

“How d’you like that?” asked Stan, 
serious and aggressive. 

“Come on,” said Stan after their 
meal. “Let’s go down to the carnival.” 

The midway was in full swing under 
electric lights. They played bat-the- 
ball, punched a bag, shot clay ducks, 
and scrutinized Henry-Henriette. 

“Aw, you don’t need to spend all 
your money on us,” protested Chief. 

“I can get plenty more,” said Stan. 

He had over sixteen dollars left and 
suddenly wanted to buy a present for 
his mother. So they walked from one 
concession to another and gravely con- 
sidered the choices. Stan bought a 
pocket knife with bottle opener, can 
opener, screw driver, chisel, and 
wrenches for three sizes of small bolts 
for Chief; and a bullet-shaped fountain 
pen in a genuine snakeskin case for 
Satchel-butts. ‘Finally, among some red 
wool gorillas and Italian bedspreads, 
Stan spotted a Venus de Milo reflector 
lamp. The goddess was shapely in pink 
glass that glowed under a canopy of 
variegated green plastic and bronze. 
It cost $9.59. 


Standing before the trailer was his 
father. His heavy face, the mouth con- 
cealed by the bushy mustache of an 
old fashioned Slav, showed no emotion. 

“What're you doing here?” asked 
Stan. 

“I heard the sound truck,” said his 
father. 

Stan was silent. The whole accumula- 
tion of the day’s fears, hates, and wishes 











for a moment seemed to be spent. He 
felt like saying, “All right. I'll go.” 

Then his father spoke very low. 
“Come on home.” 

Stan saw that he would have to de- 
cide all over again between the old 
life and the new. “I got a job,” he 
muttered. 

“That ain’t no job,” said his father. 
“You'll break your neck.” 

“I done a lot of stunts, and I ain't 
never broke it yet,” remarked Stan. 

Impatient and angry-sounding, his 
father raised his voice. “Come on 
home.” 

“No, I got a job. I ain’t going to work 
in the mill.” 

“T_ worked in the mill.” 

“All right. You came from the old 
country and didn’t know the language. 
I don’t have to work in the mill.” 

“You'll kill your mother!” shouted his 
father, suddenly losing all restraint. 

“No, I won't,” said Stan, and then, 
with arrogant superiority, “I'm going 
to buy her stuff she never had before.” 
He held out the Venus de Milo reflector 
lamp. “Here, I bought this. Take it to 
Mother for me.” 

The unspoken words were: I may 
not be able to carry it myself. The 
muscles over his big cheekbones taut, 
his thin lips smiling, Stan watched his 
father suffer. The old man’s eyes were 
wet, but his face was like iron. After 
a moment, he silently took the lamp. 
They looked at each other, the father 
beaten but impassive, the son trium- 
phant. Then Stan waved casually at 
Chief and Satchel-butts, strode to the 
door of the McCallisters’ trailer, and 
knocked. 

The Deacon let him in. 

Spread out on the bunk were white 
tights and scarlet trunks and helmet. 
“These are for you,” said the owner 
of the carnival. “I think they'll fit. 
Rinaldi used to wear them, but they 
shrank in the laundry.” 

The Deacon also had yards of tape 
and a razor. Stan shaved his legs and 
belly. The Deacon shaved his back. 
Then he helped Stan bind his ankles, 
back, and abdomen with adhesive. “I 
know how Rinaldi put on the tape,” 
he chattered. “Rinaldi used to own the 
ladder and the tank, but I bought them 
last year. I figured he wouldn’t last in 
the business.” Then the Deacon gave 
instructions in showmanship. 

As Stan dressed, he again felt an 
impulse to run home. But at that mo- 
ment he glanced in the mirror over the 
dresser and scarcely recognized himself. 
The scarlet helmet adhered to the con- 
tours of his head and accented the 
width of his cheekbones and jaw. His 
gray eyes glared toughly. 





The tights made his thick arms and 
legs seem even thicker, but at the same 
time graceful and supple. He saw him- 
self briefly as a miraculous comic book 
hero — soaring through the sky, diving 
into the depths of the ocean . . 

At five minutes before twelve, the 
Deacon said, All right. It’s time.” He 
opened the door of the trailer and 
stepped out into the dark. 


The carnival was roaring hysterically. 
The gasoline engine of the ferris wheel 
sputtered. Red, white, and blue card- 
board horns honked. The crowd buzzed 
erratically. A number of people recog- 
nized Stan. 

“Hi, Chunk.” 

“We're with you, boy.” 

The band leader was primed for the 
Deacon’s appearance and struck up 
“The Missouri Waltz.”.. 

In rhythm, Stan mounted the port- 
able steps to the exhibition platform 
and stood, rigid and silent, as he had 
several times watched Daredevil 
Rinaldi stand. In the garish light of the 
naked bulbs strung about the tank, 
Stan’s cheeks were ghastly white, his 
lips from a little distance almost in- 
visible, and his whole face flat, 
depersonalized. 

Close to the tank, Satchel-butts mut- 
tered, “That don’t look like him.” 

“He’s scared,” said Chief. 

“Yeah.” 

On the edge of the crowd stood 
Stan’s father. When a fellow worker 
in the mill spoke to him, he did not 
answer. The muscles of his face drawn 
and stiff, he stood quietly and waited, 
the pink glass Venus in his arms like a 
baby. 

A hush spread down the midway. 
The wooden canopies over the fronts 
of the concessions, which at night 
served as shutters, slammed. The ferris 
wheel engine sputtered out. The honk 
of a horn was lone and haunted. The 
members of the band felt the unusual 
tension, and “The Missouri Waltz” 
tootled to a breathless halt. 

The Deacon’s voice was nasal and ag- 
gressive. “Ladies and gentlemen! The 
McCallister Carnival takes great pride 
in introducing for the final act of this 
evening’s entertainment a talented local 
young man. In just a moment the 
sturdy athlete before you will climb 
the one-hundred-and-ten-foot lad- 
er’ 

As the Deacon’s voice ground along, 
Stan was almost the only person there 
who was not aware of his own fear. 
He was too angry at the people. Risk- 
ing his life to give them a thrill! 

“... his first dive, his first bout with 
death,” shouted the Deacon, with a 


” 


fury that covered his uncertainty, He 
began to stammer. Drawing his hand. 
kerchief from his pocket, he wiped the 
sweat from his face; and in the middle 
of this gesture, he glanced down gf 
his wife near the foot of the step ladder 

Her face was composed, her eyes 
pitiless. “Introduce him,” she mouthed, 

The Deacon gestured grandly toward 
his protege. “So,” he barked, “] give 
you — Stanley Nalawack.” 

The crowd applauded feebly, the 
band swung into “Pomp and Circum. 
stance,” and Stan began to climb the 
ladder. A voice called, “Good luck. 
Chunk.” 

Stan scarcely knew what he was do- 
ing until he was halfway up. Then he 
noticed that he was climbing into the 
night. The glow of the carnival lights 
became fainter, and the lights of Whit- 
neyville outlined the pattern of streets, 
The ladder quivered slightly as he 
climbed, the steel uprights and guy 
wires vibrating like a great instrument, 
As the sound of the music became 
fainter, Stan had the impression that 
the band was marching away from him, 
that all the people were marching away 
from him, and leaving him alone. 

The top of the ladder curved over 
like an inverted “J” and held the plat- 
form, a foot and a half square, from 
which he would plunge. He stood on 
the platform and felt his legs tremble. 
Remembering a detail of the Deacon's 
instructions, he drew a tiny silk hand 
kerchief from the sleeve of his tights 
and held it out over the water. It flut- 
tered slowly. A fake wind test. The 
crowd sighed. The handkerchief drifted 
off into the dark. 

“Take your time,” the Deacon had 
said. 

Stan had climbed the ladder and 
made the dive so many times in imag: 
ination that he still felt no fear. He 
seemed to be doing his accustomed 
work. Looking off over the town, he 
saw the spire of the Congregational 
Church — its tip level with his eyes- 
alternately flash red and fade out. He 
heard the bleat of cars from Main 
Street and from the country roads, and 
he smelled the moist cool acid of with 
ering autumn leaves. With proud de- 
tachment he observed the black rec- 
tangle of the mill and its few dim 
lights for the watchman. 

He particularly noted the stars. Be- 
cause it was dark on top of the ladder, 
almost beyond the carnival lights, they 
seemed large and close, closer than the 
people below. 

With a start of dismay, he discovered 
that he didn’t have his rabbit’s foot. 
Listening to the Deacon’s instructions, 
he had forgotten to take it from the 
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pocket of his new pants. For a moment, 
he thought of climbing down the ladder 
to get it. But that wouldn't look so good! 
Everybody would say he was scared. 

On the ground, a hysterical angry 
voice shouted, “Jump!” 

A few people said, “sh-sh . . .” 

Someone said, “Shut up!” 

“Jump!” the voice shouted again. 

Stan felt like throwing himself ‘wildly 
into space, and then saw that he had 
responded to what he thought the 
crowd wanted, just as Rinaldi had pre- 
dicted. Or did he respond only because 
Rinaldi had said he would? “Darn 
Rinaldi,” he muttered indifferently. The 
crowd was a thick crescent of pale, up- 
turned faces around the tank. They 
were like bugs, unfeeling, cruel . . . 
Angrily he thought of the mill, the 
Deacon, the girl with the sulphur-yel- 
low hair. . . . He thrust back the thought 
of his mother, his father, the lamp. . . 
Suddenly, he knew that Stanley Nala- 
wack, long imprisoned in the tired 
streets of Whitneyville, would now run 
free — or, running beyond his strength, 
would die. 

He crossed himself and stepped to 
the edge of the platform. For a moment 
his fears and wishes canceled out, and 
he felt that he knew himself for the 
first time. “This is me!” he said aloud. 
Holding his body straight, he fell care- 
fully and precisely forward. 

“Here he comes!” someone yelled. 

Falling, he saw the small round tank, 
the ladder rushing by, the stars black 
out (Don’t turn, don’t bend —“Moth- 
er!”), the tank hurtling toward him — 
then he smashed into it. 


Red-spangled blackness battered his 
breathless body, his bruised organs. 
High and piercing whined his brain. 
When he could think, he knew he was 
crushed against the canvas bottom of 
the tank. He hardly dared to move. 
But he pushed his heavy, aching body 
up into the great blaze of naked bulbs. 
A roar came and he saw the open 
mouths of the shouting crowd, distorted 
by the drops of water over his pupils. 
He waded to the rim of the tank, 
pulled himself up, and dropped over to 
the ground. His legs shuddered. But 
his anger came back. 

“Murderers!” he muttered. 

A new howl from the people en- 
veloped him. His knees seemed without 
tendons, his thighs and calves without 
flesh, as though the denuded bones 
were walking. Chief and Satchel-butts, 
grinning, pushed forward and clapped 
him on the back. 

Then Stan heard his own voice, 
hoarse and exultant, “I could do it 
again! I could do it again!” 
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of 1428. France has been at war 

with England for almost a hundred 
years and much of the country is in the 
hands of the invaders. In the village of 
Domremy, in Lorraine, a 16-year-old peas- 
ant girl, Joan, has been told by Voices she 
believes come from God to drive the 
enemy from France and crown the 
Dauphin, the uncrowned French _ king, 
in Rheims Cathedral. The governor of the 
province in which Joan lives finally permits 
her to make the trip to see the Dauphin. 

The whole countryside is soon aware of 
Joan’s strange mission. The peasants flock 
to her side. They believe that Joan is the 
fulfillment of an old prediction that France 
would be saved by a maiden from Lorraine. 

Joan tells the Dauphin that she brings 
him news from God; that she will lead his 
army and relieve Orlears, now besieged by 
the English and their continental allies, the 
Burgundians; that the Dauphin will be 
crowned at Rheims, and that she will 
drive his enemies out of France. 

Joan convinces the weak Dauphin, but 
scheming counsellors—principally the Arch- 
bishop of Rheims and Georges de la Tre- 
mouille, the king’s treasurer, who is treach- 
erously trading with the enemy—view Joan 
with apprehension. However, Joan is be- 
friended by the Duke d’Alencon, the king’s 
cousin, who raises funds for the war from 
among the peasants and those at court who 
believe in Joan. 

By her fervor, Joan proves to the warrior 
knights and the tough captains that she 
really is Heaven-sent. She sets out for 
Orleans at the head of an army of 4,000, 
wins the battle for Orleans, and four other 
victories in succession. English power in 
France begins to wane. 

Now Joan is the deathless heroine of the 
French people. Thousands cheer her as 
she accompanies the king to Rheims for 
the coronation. But at Rheims Tremouille 
is already plotting to undermine Joan and 
keep the king a vassal of the English and 
the Burgundians. Joan and her faithful 
captains are eager to march on Paris and 
consplete their victories for France. But the 
weak king, at the instigation of Tremouille 
and the Archbishop, is bribed to sign a 
despicable truce with the English Duke of 
Bedford and the Duke of Burgundy. In the 
following sequence from the screen play 
Joan pleads with the king. 


Tl" STORY opens in the late autumn 


Exterior pergola — Medium Shot —In 
front of the pergola stand Joan and 
Alencon, As they see the Dauphin, who 
is with Tremouille, Joan goes down on 
one knee, Alencon bows with respect. 

Daupuin: Greetings, my sc (He 
touches Joan’s shoulder; she rises ) Joan, 
we asked you to come into the presence 


because we've missed you, our most 
favorite subject. 
Joan (bursting out): And we've 


missed you ,also, my noble King. For 
weeks we've waited outside the walls of 
Paris for your arrival. We should have 


These excerpts from the original film 
script by Maxwell Anderson and Andrew 
Solt are published by the permission of 
Walter Wanger and RKO Radio Pictures, 
Inc. 





struck while we were flushed with vic- 
tory. But it isn’t too late now. Mount 
your horse, come with us, and Paris 
shall yet be ours. 

Davupuin: I'm sorry, Joan. You'll have 
to cancel all such plans. I have nego- 
tiated a truce with Burgundy. 

ALENCON (horrified): A truce. That’s 
madness! 

Joan (strongly): Your enemies need 
a little peace, my King, but not you. 
Let them go home to their island and 
they can have a good and lasting peace, 
No, we have only to go forward and 
their last great stronghold is ours. 

DaupHin (cuts in): I tell you I have 
decided on a truce. I have decided! 

Joan: You cannot do this, Sire. It 
would mean that you threw away all the 
advantages we have fought so hard and 
given so much blood to win. 

TREMOUILLE: His Majesty has signed 
the truce. A king cannot repudiate his 
word. 

ALENCON: Signed it? 

DaAuPHIN: Yes. 

ALENCON (furiously): You know how 
this looks, your Highness? —like be- 
trayal or stupidity, or both! 

DaupHin (working himself up to a 
rage): I never said I was wise! I never 
said I was honest! I never said I was 
handsome! I don’t think I'm an espe- 
cially good person to be king, but now 
that I am king, I will be king! What do 
you know of the expedients to which 
heads of nations must stoop? What do 
you know of statecraft? A ruler has to 
rob, murder, compromise, lie, cheat, 
steal! — and bargain with the lowest sort 
of people—even the enemy! Men 
have been governed by corruption since 
the invention of government! They like 
it! 

Joan (shouting): Men hate corrup- 
tion and God hates it! 

Daupuin: I don’t know about God, 
but men take to it very naturally. 

Joan (to Alencon): But — what does 
this mean? 


cho 





By Maxwell Andersop 
and Andrew Solt 
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ALENCON (without taking his e 
from the Dauphin): He’s betrayed 1 
Joan! 

Joan (almost in tears): For mon 
It can’t be true. (She looks the Daup 
straight in the eye.) My lord, have ye 
taken money from our enemies? 

DaupuHin (he turns away): That j 
not a question a king should answer: 
or be asked! } 

Joan: Then you have done it! And} 
shall tell the people of France what 
you've done! You've betrayed us, all of 
us! I don’t like war. I hate battles. When: 
I see French blood flowing I can feél 
the hair rise on my head —and every 
nerve and vein in my body cries out for 
peace — yet we cannot have peace till 
our land is free! 

DaupuHin (icily): It happens that 
am the one who decides what wars ¥ 
fight and what peace we keep! 

ALENCON: I warn you! Make aij 
dirty truce you like — we'll march ¢ 
Paris with or without sanction! 

DaupPHin (viciously): No, dé 
cousin. You will not! (Turns to Tré 
mouille.) I order the dismissal of th 
army! I’m sick of all these warrior 
clanking around in armor. Alencon, 
Hire, Dunois and all the others af 
ordered home! (To Alencon., Hang 
your battle-axes and take care of yo 
tenants. And from now on, all com 
mands come from me! 

Joan (defeated): 
leave, I shall go also. 

DauPHIn: Not your captains, my cap 
tains! And you also will do as you are 
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scenes from the original screen play 





Clad in white armor, Joan (Ingrid 
Bergman) leads French to victory. 





told, not as you please! You will remain 
with the court! (Suddenly very kind.) 
We have decided to ennoble you, my 
dear Joan, in token of our gratitude. 
And we have exempted your town of 
Domremy from taxation. But you will 
remain at my side — until you are given 
permission to leave. 

Joan kneels in obedience, rises and 
goes; Alencon follows. 


With a small army of last ditch follow- 
ers, Joan continues to strike terror with 
attacks on the camps of the invaders. She 
is finally captured by Jean de Luxembourg, 
a Burgundian knight, and sold to the 
English through Pierre Cauchon, French 
Bishop of Beauvais, so that legally she will 
appear to be a prisoner of the Church. 
In the following sequence Jean de Luxem- 
bourg bargains with Cauchon. 


Interior Jean de Luxembourg’s Room 
in Beaurevoir— Day — Medium Shot: 
Jean de Luxembourg sits behind his 
desk writing as the door opens and a 
guard appears. 

Guarp: His Excellency, the Bishop 
of Beauvais. 

Through the epen door Cauchon en- 
ters. 

LuxEMBouRG (rises): Welcome, your 
Grace. 

CaucHon: Greetings, Count. 

LuxeMsourc: A goblet of wine, your 
Grace? A little wine is always good over 
a bargain. 

Caucnon: Why, yes, thank you. It 
seems to me I remember this room — 
under less happy circumstances. 

LuxemBourc (as he fills two goblets 
with wine from a jug): You were a bit 
breathless at the time. You had been 
running from the Maid. 

CaucHon: Whom you have? 

LuxemMsBourGc: Whom I have. She is 
making a little raid on our supplies! An 
exciting skirmish —I watched it —a few 
fell on both sides—one of my men 
pulled her from her horse — and —I 
have her. 

Caucuon: Shall I have the money 
brought up? 

LuxeMBourc: Five thousand pounds 
is not enough, your Grace. I can do 
better elsewhere. 

Caucuon: Five thousand pounds is a 
great deal of money. Kings have been 
ransomed for le: -! 

LuxeMsBourc: But this is something 
different. This is a witch. Witches are 
expensive! 

CaucHon: Five thousand! Yes or no? 

Luxembourg walks to the window, 
looks out. 

Exterior Courtyard—Long Shot — 
Cold, Wet Day in November. Shooting 
Down: Five pack mules stand with bags 
on each side of their backs. The mules 
are surrounded by armed guards. Over 
this: 

LuxemMsourc’s Voice: Five mules. 
Ten bags. Hmmm. The question is— 






WW 


does each bag hold five hundred pounds 
or a thousand? 

Interior Luxembourg’s Castle — Me- 
dium Shot — Cauchon, Luxembourg. 

LuxEMBouRG (turning from window): 
Bishop, could it be that you’re lying? It 
looks to me as if you're authorized to go 
as high as ten thousand. 

Caucuon: And if I said I were, you'd 
want fifteen. If vou were a true Chris- 
tian you'd give her up for nothing. She’s 
a sorceress, a heretic, an idolatress, a 
propagator of false doctrines. . 

LuxEMBOURG (interrupts): Now wait, 
Bishop. If this is entirely a religious 
question, why do you offer me English 
coin? 

Caucnon (he turns angrily): Eng- 
land is a true daughter of our Church. 
She’s with us heart and soul in the 
matter of scotching this heresy. 

LuxemBourc (laughing): When the 
Maid beat the English, ves of course 
that was heresy. To say nothing of boot- 
ing you out of your own bishopric. 

CaucHon (in a rage): Whose side 
are you on, my friend? 

LuxEMBouRG: The same side we're 
all on. The me-side. What’s in it for me? 
That’s my side and it’s your side and it’s 
the English side, and the French side 
and the Burgundian side! Of course, 
that girl. . . (he motions toward a side 
door) . she’s the onlv one I know 
who's not on the me side —and that’s 
why I’m ashamed to think that I would 
sell her . . . yes, even for ten thousand 
gold pounds. 

CaucHon: Very well. Ten thousand. 
Will you take it? 
LuXEMBOURG 

Count it out. 


(without hesitation): 


Cauchon takes Joan to Rouen, a city 
held by the English, to be tried as a heretic. 
After two months in prison she is brought 
to trial before fifty prosecuting judges. The 
trial lasts six months. The chief interrogator 
is Cauchon, the tool of the English, who 
wish Joan burned to discredit Charles’ title 
to the French crown. 


Interior the Chapel Royal of the 
Castle — February 21st, 1431 — Day: To 
one side, on a raised dais, under a 
canopy, sits the Chief Judge, Pierre 
Cauchon, Bishop of Beauvais. Jean Le- 
maistre, the Inquisitor, has a seat beside 
him. Arrayed on either side, in descend- 
ing order of importance, are Assessors, 
Canons and lesser legal dignitaries. The 
walls of the room are richly carved 
panels. The clerics are seated on three 
tiers of benches. Spectators crowd what- 
ever space is vacant in the room. Eng- 
lish soldiers guard the doors. 

Cauchon opens the trial with a for- 
mality: 

Caucuon (to d’Estivet, promoter of 
the case): You will read the letter of 
our master, Henry the Sixth, King of 
France and England, delivering the 
woman Joan into the hands of this court. 












































































































































































Joan begs the King (Jose Ferrer) to continue the war, while Tremouille 
(Gene Lockhart), the King’s scheming treasurer, argues against the move. 


D’Estivet (rises with letter and 
reads): “To His Grace, the Bishop of 
Beauvais, from Henry King of France 
and of England —” 

Dissolve to: 

Interior Castle Corridor—Joan and 
Massieu — Day: Master Jean Massieu, 
Bailiff, Dean of Rouen, leads Joan 
toward the door of the Chapel Royal. 
She walks slowly but firmly, her feet 
chained, her clothes the same as those 
in which she was captured, which she 
wears until the last day of her life. 
Massieu is young, kindly, and sympa- 
thetic toward Joan — believing that she 
has fallen unintentionally into evil ways 
but is not really a heretic. 


Interior Chapel Royal—Full Shot: 
Massieu leads Joan toward a _ small 
wooden stool in the center of all the 
fifty judges. All eyes are upon her. And 
she feels faint from the sudden impact 
of sound and faces and light. As they 
reach the stool: 

MassiEeu: You may sit if you wish. 

Joan (her voice clear and unwaver- 
ing): Thank you. Ill stand—at first, 
anyway. 

Thomas de Courcelles looks toward 
Cauchon. Cauchon nods, Courcelles be- 
gins the trial: 

CourceELLEs: You are Joan, common- 
ly called Joan the Maid? 

Joan: I am Joan the Maid. 

CourcELLEs: You are brought before 
us, Joan, as a result of many charges 
against you, concerning acts contrary to 
the Faith. 

Joan stands straight and prepares her- 
self for the great physical and mental 
effort that she knows will be necessary. 

CouRCELLES (continuing): We in- 
tend to try you fairly and with justice. 
Will you answer us truthfully? 

Joan (looking about at her judges): 
My lord, in all this court I see only 
Burgundians and English. There is not 
one face from loyal France among you. 
(Strongly) How can you judge me fairly 
when you are all my enemies, and the 
enemies of my king? 


The reaction to this is immediate. 
There is a.buzz and hum among the 
judges and chatter among the spec- 
tators. Cauchon bangs on the arm of his 
chair. The room quiets. 

Caucuon (angrily). You were taken 
within the territory of Beauvais, and 
this is the court of the Bishop of Beau- 
vais. What other court would you ask 
for? 

Joan (readily): Take me before a 
judge who has no prejudice in the war. 
Take me to Rome before His Holiness, 
the Pope, He would be fair to me. 

CaucHon: Would you answer to him 
more than to us? 

Joan (after a moment): Take me 
before him, and he will hear my 
answers. 

CaucHon (dismissing the subject): 
The Pope, as you know, is far away, 
and this is a ridiculous request. You 
will answer to this court. 

Another Angle — Avranches and Cau- 
chon: The Bishop of Avranches, an 
elderly and saintly man, rises and speaks 
with what strength he can muster: 

AVRANCHES: My lord! 

CaucHon (recognizing him): The 
Bishop of Avranches. 

AVRANCHES (reasonably): My lord, 
it you will forgive me, perhaps we 
should not so quickly say no to this 
child’s request. 

Cauchon’s face grows stern and hard. 

AVRANCHES (continuing): Since we 
were on opposite sides in the war, we 
can hardly judge her in unbiased 
fashion— 

Caucuon (sharply): Bishop _ ot 
Avranches, you are old and should have 
learned more wisdom. The girl wil] be 
judged by the court before which she 
stands. 

AvRANCHES (quietly): I can take no 
part in such a procedure— 

Joan looks at Avranches with grati- 
tude. There is a stir among the judges. 
Cauchon rises and speaks sharply again. 

CaucHon: Then you may leave. And 
any who are of your opinion may leave. 





But I warn you! Go now and you ca 
my enmity with you! And the enmity 
of the King of England, 

Avrancues (looking at Joan); | am 
sorry that I leave her to your mercy 
But for my conscience’ sake | cannot 
stay. 

Avranches turns and walks toward 
the door. The room is humming again 
as several other judges rise and follow 
Avranches. 

De Houppeville, another judge, rises 
looking at Cauchon, Cauchon in the 
background also watching him closely, 
De Houppeville turns and walks away. 

Medium Close —Cauchon: Cauchon 
watches De Houppeville turn away and 
his face grows grim. He turns to a cap- 
tain of the guard who stands next tp 
him and whispers to him. The captain, 
with no change of expression, goes after 
De Houppeville. 

Interior the Corridor Outside the 
Chapel Royal: Two or three priests are 
coming out into the corridor. Two sol- 
diers stand just outside the door. 
De Houppeville comes out and just 
after him comes the captain. The cap. 
tain speaks quietly to the two soldiers, 
They look at De Houppeville and then 
quickly step behind him, one of them 
tapping the priest lightly on the 
shoulder, 

SoLpiER: You will come with us. 

De Hourppevit_e (turns, paling): P 

SovpieR: Yes. You are under arrest. 

They lead him away silently as the 
Captain watches. 

Interior the Chapel Royal —Cour. 
celles. Cauchon and Joan —Clerk to 
one side recording testimony: As the 
questions are asked and answered, the 
clerk writes swiftly on his parchments. 

Joan: Of my father and in, mother 
and of what I did after I left home to 
take part in the war, I will tell you 
willingly, but of the revelations which 
have come to me from God I have 
spoken at the examination in Poitiers 
and I will speak to no one save only 
Charles, my king. 

CaucHon (now eagerly): You have 
had revelations from God? 

Joan: Yes, I have. 

The court is humming once more. 

Caucuon: Once, or many times? 

Joan: Many times. 

Judges are talking with each other. 
The spectators are in great excitement 
D’Estivet leans over, speaks to Cauchon. 

D’Estivet: But this one admission 
convicts her, my lord! 

Caucuon (coldly): Yes, it may con 
vict her but let us continue. 

D’Estivet resumes his seat. 

The room quiets once more and 
Cauchon calmly continues the question- 
ing. 

Caucuon: Tell us, Joan, how did you 
receive communications from God? 

Joan: My lord. when I was thirteen 
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ars old I heard a Voice in my father’s 
arden, coming to give me help and 

idance. When first I heard it I was 
frightened. It was at noontime, in the 
summer, and the Voice was to my right 
toward the church, and it spoke to me 
from the midst of a great light. 

Caucoon: What did the Voice say? 

Joan: At first it spoke only of things 
near at hand, and how I should live my 
life-then later it said to me: “Go out 
into France. Go, raise the siege of 
Orleans! You must crown the Dauphin 
at Rheims and drive the English from 
French soil!” 

Caucuon: Did you answer the Voice? 

Joan: I said that I was a poor girl, 
and knew nothing, of courts or warfare— 
but the Voice still said, “Go, go, child 
ot God,” and in the end, though I was 
unworthy of this task, I set out to do 
what was required of me. 

CaucHon: This Voice that spoke to 
you - whose voice was it? 

Joan: At first I thought it was an 
angel. Afterward I knew it was Saint 
Michael who spoke. And sometimes 
Saint Margaret appeared to me, and 
Saint Catherine. 

DEstivet: Did you see these saints 
or did they speak only? 

Joan: I heard them speak and I saw 
them, as clearly as I see you now. 

Caucnon (pleasantly, to trap her): 
My child, the devil appears in many 
forms and speaks with many voices. He 
can assume the face and accent of an 
angel. These were evil spirits that came 
to you. Your only hope is to renounce 
them, and to confess that they were evil, 

Joan (heartily): But they were not 
evil. They were good. 

CourcELLEs Do you believe yourself 
to be in a state of Grace? 

Joan (after a moment): It 1 am not, 
may God put me there. If I am, may 
He keep me there. 

Massieu (sincerely taken by her 
wisdom): That’s a good answer, Joan. 
I could not have said it so well, nor, I 
doubt, could your questioner, Thomas 
de Courcelles. 

CaucHon (severely): We can do 
without your comments, Master Mas- 
sieu.— Why do you insist on wearing 
men’s clothes, a thing forbidden in the 
tules of the Church? 

Joan: For that I blame no one — 

The questions now come faster and 
faster. The camera moves from one 
judge to another from Joan’s point of 
view. 


Joan is taken back to her cell. In the 
following sequence the trial is continued. 


Interior the Chapet Royal — Full Shot 
~Day: The clerk is seen writing in his 
book. There are many pages filled now. 

Joan (at the breaking point): Gen- 
tlemen, gentlemen, I have answered 
your questions over and over again 


many times. Thts ss the fiftieth time, or 
the hundredth, tnat I have come before 
you—I don’t know which. And the 
questions are always the same — and the 
only difference is that I grow so weary 
I can’t think, and I forget which were 
asked before. I am chained in my cell, 
gentlemen, and if I am to rise, I must 
ask the guards to unlock the bonds. 

Joan sinks down on the stool. 

Joan (continuing): And they will not 
let me sleep and still I must come before 
you to answer questions. Place me in a 
church prison, give me women about 
me. This is not fair. It is not a trial. I 
come before you half-mad with what 1 
must endure in my cell—and without 
rest, without rest day and night! 

Cource..es (brutally): When the 
warning came to you last night in your 
cell did it come as a voice or a vision? 

Joan (wearily): I heard it first and 
then saw it. 

CourcE.LEs: Did it touch you? 

Joan: No. Must you put these ques- 
tions again? 

The questions begin to come fast from 
different faces one after the other. We 
do not wait for the answers. The voices 
blur together. Joan drops her head in 
weary confusion as we 

Dissolve to: 
Interior Another Room in the Castle: 
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The Earl of Warwick sits at a desk in a 
small room in the castle. Bishop Cau- 
chon enters and closes the door behind 
him. Warwick, who has been writing, 
looks up: 

Warwick: I sent for you, Bishop ot 
Beauvais, because the trial of Joan has 
gone on too long. Bring it to an end. 
She’s a heretic. Let us put her to death 
and have it over with. 

Warwick picks up his quill and pre- 
pares to continue with his writing. 

Caucuon: It appears to me that we 
have not sufficiently blackened her name 
—she is still adored by the people ot 
France — 

Warwick (impatiently): I'm weary 
of her. There’s been too much said about 
her. (Fiercely.) Bring it to an end! 

Caucuon (without resistance): Yes, 
my lord. 

Dissolve to: 

Interior a Small Room in the Prison: 
The room is like a small police court 
Only a few of the judges are present, 
perhaps six including Cauchon. Cauchon 
is instructing the others before Joan 
appears. 

CaucHon: However, it seemed politi- 
cally expedient to discredit her before 
she was condemned, and we have 
extended the trial to publicize her 
shame and her crimes. But now I find 


“Oh King of Heaven, the food is bitter . . . bought with the money my sover- 
eign has accepted from the enemy . . . Must I stay with the King you chose?” 
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that the government wants an immedi- 
ate verdict. I think we all know what 
the verdict must be. (To Massieu.) 
Bring in the prisoner. 

Massieu: Yes, my lord. 

He goes out. The inquisitor, who has 
been silent throughout the sessions, rises 
now and speaks quite directly to 
Cauchon. 

INguisiror: You have not forgotten, I 
know, my dear Bishop, that I am co- 
judge with you here. There can be no 
verdict without my assent. And I am 
not convinced of this girl’s guilt. 


Caucuon: She has admitted enough 
heresy to burn all the girls in Europe! 

Inquisitor: I am not convinced, And 
I shall not pardon or condemn to please 
the head of any state, nor to save my 
own skin. I shall agree to no judgment 
that does not seem to me just, lawful — 
and even merciful. 


The trial continues endlessly. 


Interior — Small Room in the Prison: 
Massieu leads Joan to her seat before 
the judges. She sits wearily and Massieu 
sits with the judges. 


Inguisiror (almost friendly): Let us 
go back to the beginning and state it 
simply. The case against you is this: 
You say that you hear voices, see visions 
and have inspirations that come from 
God. We do not believe these inspira- 
tions come from God. We believe them 
to be evil. 

Joan: But I know that my Voices are 
good, 

INguisiror: How do you know it? 

Joan: I am sure of it. I know them 
well. 

INguisiIror: You see, you have no 
proof. , 

Joan: But what they led me to do 
was good. 

Exterior Cemetery of St. Quen Behind 
the Castle — Day in Spring — Full Shot: 
It is a lovely, cloudless day. Two scaf- 
folds have been erected near the high 


Joan is captured, sold to Bishop 


of Beauvais (Francis L. Sullivan). 





brick wall of the cemetery. On one 
stands Joan, Father Massieu beside her. 
On the other sit the judges, Cauchon 
and the Inquisitor in the first row. Joan 
looks exhausted and confused. Her ill- 
ness, her fear, the sudden sunlight and 
the crowd in the background render her 
dazed and dumb. Over this we hear 
Erard’s voice. He is one of the judges 
and reads from a scroll: 


Erarp: We ask you once more to 
give up your allegiance to the devil and 
submit to the Church. This is your last 
chance, woman. If you refuse you will 


suffer death by fire, 


Two Shot —Joan and Massieu. Joan 
stands holding onto the rail of the scaf- 
fold, oblivious to the proceedings. 

Massieu (pleadingly): Joan, you are 
alone — lost and condemned. Submit to 
the Church. Save your soul. 

From the crowd come cries: 

Voices FROM OFF StTaGE Crown: 
Abjure! Abjure! Recant! Save your soul! 
The fire! Save your life! They'll burn 
you! 

Full Shot: 

Erarp: Abjure! 

Caucuon: Abjure! 

Two Shot — Joan and Massieu: 

Joan (her spirit broken; to Massieu) : 
What does it mean, abjure? 

Massieu takes the document handed 
to him by Erard. 

Massieu: You must sign this docu- 
ment declaring that you renounce your 
Voices, that you will resume woman’s 
clothes and that you submit to the 
Church. 

Joan: And then will they let me go? 

Full Shot —Group— The Inquisitor 
speaks: The Church will forgive you. 
You will evade the fire. 

Joan: I’m afraid of the fire. I don't 
want to die. And I don’t know what is 
true any more. I don’t know what is 
good. I’m so ill and weary and weak 
that I can’t think any more. Bring me a 
dress to wear and leave me alone in my 
prison. I will do as you say. I will be- 


“| have answered your questions over and over... This is not fair. . . nota 
trial. 1! come before you half mad with what | must endure without rest. 





lieve no more in my Voices. I wi] 
the Church decide. / 


Joan abjures. 











Warwick hurries up to the scaffold to 
Cauchon. 

Warwick (in a rage): You let her 
get away! I refuse to recognize 
verdict. 

CaucHon (gets up, whispers): Do 
not worry, my lord. We'll catch her yet 

Dissolve to: 

Interior Prison Cell—Day: Joan 
kneeling, her face toward the small | 
cell window. Her guards are asleep to 
one side of the cell. Joan speaks quietly, 
almost to herself. A dress lies folded 
on the cot. 

Joan: King of Heaven, my jailers 
have worn themselves out with tor. 
menting me. I could sleep safely now, 
but the Bishop’s questions come back 
to me over and over. Was it all wrong 
—all in error—all that I did to save 
France? 

She continues to look toward the 
window for a moment and then bows 
her head down on her knees and says 
brokenly: 

Joan (continuing): You speak to me 
and I denied you. You're not angry 
with me? I was afraid — afraid of the 
fire. 

She is silent for a few moments as 
though listening. Then: 

Joan (continuing): Yes, now I un 
derstand—I will keep true to you 
When they come I shall speak boldly 
again for death is my escape and 
heaven my victory. 

There is the SOUND of footsteps } 
approaching the cell door and Massiew’s § 
voice can be heard. 

MASSIEU’S VOICE OFF STAGE: Joan? 

Another angle — Massieu and guard 
outside cell— Joan in foreground. 

Joan (rising): Yes, Father Massieu. 

The guard unlocks the door and Mas- 
sieu enters. The guards who are in 
Joan’s cell awake. 
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Massteu: Good morning, daughter. 
(He stops in horror.) You have not put 


he dress! 
oan: The guards are still in my 


. (to guards): Go out. You 


will not be needed. 

The men go out. 

Massieu (continues): Joan, Joan, 
they come this morning to make sure 
you have kept your oath and you have 
broken it. A heretic may repent and be 
forgiven, but a heretic who repents 
and then falls back into error, for such 
there is no forgiveness. You must 
change quickly before the others ar- 
rive. This was unfair to leave guards 
with you. I thought there was an agree- 
ment — 

He turns to the door. 

Massteu (continuing): Change into 
the dress quickly. 

Footsteps are again heard outside 
approaching the door. 


MassiEu: It is too late. They’re here. , 


A moment later Cauchon enters, 
followed by the Inquisitor, D’Estivet 
and Courcelles. Joan stands frozen as 
Cauchon speaks. 

Caucuon (abruptly): Yes, as I ex- 
pected—she has not kept her word. 

Massigeu: You did not expect her to 
keep it? 

Caucuon: I did not. 
nothing of what she said. 

Massieu: She meant all that she 
said, but we have not dealt honestly 
with her. The guards were left in this 
cell last night as before. 

CauvcHon: She has retained the 
clothes of a man and broken her signed 
abjuration and she was warned of the 
penalty. 

Massieu: We made it impossible 
for her to keep her word. 

Caucuon: It is still true that she has 
not kept it. You exceed your function 
here, Master Massieu. You are not one 
of her judges. 

Massieu: I appeal to the Inquisi- 
tor — 

Caucuon: His mind is like mine in 
this matter. We shall have her sen- 
tenced, and nothing else. 

Inguisiror (stepping forward): One 
moment, Bishop of Beauvais. If this 
girl has been tricked into breaking her 
vow, I shall not share in a sentence 
against her. 

CaucHon: Would you expect her to 
break it voluntarily? 

Inguisiror: You are not the Church, 
my dear Bishop. (He turns to Joan.) 
We gave you a dress, Joan. Why are 
you not wearing it? 

Massieu (urgently): She was about 
to put it on when you came in. 

Inguistror: Then we shall leave the 
cell, and you may don it before the 
examination proceeds. 

He turns to go. Cauchon stops him. 


She meant 


Caucuon: You wish her to escape 
us? 

Inguisiror (privately to Cauchon): 
Your Grace, have you not seen yet 
how double-edged this judgment may 
prove? Do you wish to thrust greatness 
and an undying name upon our chief 
enemy? When she is willing to put on 
the dress of humility, willing to pass 
into oblivion, willing to become noth- 
ing in the eyes of God and the Church 
and men? 

Caucuon: I see no such choice. 

InNguisiror: For the love of the 
Church and of God we must forgive 
this girl and let her be forgiven. If 
you have your way, if the soldiers 
take her and send her spirit up from 
the fire and cast her body to the winds, 
we shall never hear the last of this 
day’s work. The winning of a few vic- 
tories—that could be put aside as a 
nine-day’s wonder. But if she dies in 
this faith of hers—if we make her a 
martyr and a symbol—why then the 
French will win and the English will 
have lost France forever. 

CaucHon: Very well. Let her put on 
her dress. 

The judges start out. Massieu speaks 
quickly to Joan. 

MassiEu: You hear, Joan? You're to 
be forgiven. 

He starts out also and Joan speaks 
out with great sureness: 

Joan: It’s not necessary. I won't 
wear it. 

The judges stop and turn back into 
the cell. 

Inquisitor (his voice icy): This is 
an easy thing to do, Joan, but essen- 
tial. 

Joan: It won't help now to change 
my clothes. I’ve heard my Voices again 
and I trust them, and they are good. 
I’m sorry that I denied them. 

Massieu (horrified): Joan! 

Joan: It was hard to say, but now 
that I say it I’m glad again and happy. 
Even though it means I must die. For 
to surrender what you are and live 
without belief—that’s more terrible 
than dying —more terrible than dying 
young. 

Inguisiror (coldly): I came this 
morning ready to receive you back. I 
must now join with the Bishop of Beau- 
vais in turning you over to the secular 
authorities. 


Massieu (desperately): Before it’s 
too late, do you know what that means, 
Joan? It means the fire. 

Joan: To live without faith is more 
terrible than the fire. 

CourceLLEs: What shall I write? 

Caucuon (brutally): Write that 
she has relapsed, and that we abandon 
her. 

The judges go, leaving Father Mas- 
sieu alone with Joan. 


at 


“The judges gave your victory the 
martyr’s crown of fire.”“—Van Dyke 


Joan: It cannot take long to die... 
It will be a little pain and then it will 
end. (She breaks.) No, the pain will 
not be little but it will end. 


In the center of Rouen’s market place, 
faggots are being piled high. Joan is 
brought to the square in a cart. At the 
stake an English soldier offers her a 
cross made of two sticks tied together. 


Cut Away to Group Shot of Cauchon, 
Warwick, and the Inquisitor: They all 
look toward the pyre. Massieu speaks 
with fierce irony: 

Massieu: This will be her age, her 
century, and all the rest of us, priests 
and kings, will be minor figures in her 
tragedy. 

Close Shot—the Executioner: He 
looks at the flaming faggots, then sud- 
denly cries out in horror: 

EXECUTIONER: I shall be damned, for 
I'm burning a Saint! 

MEDIUM SHOT — JOAN ON THE STAKE 

The flames are now mounting high. 
She looks steadily toward the crucifix 
which is higher than her face, so that 
her face is turned upward as the smoke 
and flames begin to shield her from 
CAMERA VIEW. We hear a last cry 
from her lips: 

Joan: Jesus! Jesus! 

FADE out! 








“Now Hamlet, where’s Polonius?” asks the king, after the 
Prince has murdered the eavesdropping lord chamberlain. 


Laertes warns Ophelia agains 
Hamlet: “Perhaps he loves you 
» » » but his will is not his own’ 


Dying, Laertes warns Hamlet: 
“. . . thou art slain; in thee 
there is not half an hour of life.” 


“The play's the thing . . .” Hamlet's ruse suc- 
ceeds. The king has fled the scene, struck 
with guilt by the dumb show of the players. ee 
Shakespeare's great masterpiece, the story of a man 
who could not make up his mind, who was baffled by 
being too wise, has been made into a breathtaking film. 
Sir Laurence Olivier plays the triple role of star, pro- 
ducer, and director. To adapt Hamlet to the screen, 
Olivier has taken liberties with the original. In the 
film version some of the characters have been elimini- 
nated, certain speeches have been removed or ‘con- 
densed, and the order of some scenes rearranged. But 
the result is a film that dazzles the eye while it moves 
majestically, and fills the ear with some of the loftiest 
lines in English poetrv. These lines are spoken as living 
language, and Shakespeare’s subtlest nuances of mean- 


ing are instantly revealed. The film was produced for 
J. Arthur Rank, 


Hamlet shames his Mother, shows her his 
stepfather’s guilt: “A murderer and a villain. 
. . Repent what's past, avoid what's to come.” 








Macbeth is goaded to murder by Lady Macbeth, cruel and 
treacherous. “. . .Screw your courage to the sticking place. 















Witches had foretold to Banquo 
that his children would be kings 
—a thought that galls Macbeth. 









Lady Macbeth walks in her sleep: 
“All the perfumes of Arabia will 
not sweeten this little hand.” 
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“Fair is foul . . . foul is fair.” The 
witches shrill the prophecy 
that fires Macbeth’s ambition. 


jad Macbeth 


lan Orson Welles production of Macbeth for Republic 
Pictures brings to the screen Shakespeare’s powerful 


“To be thus is nothing”; muses Mac- 
beth as king, “but to be safely thus; 
our fears in Banquo stick deep.” 

















Im. play of a man obsessed by a prophecy until he is driven 
TO- to murder to fulfill it. But murder begets murder, and 
en, Macbeth falls from depth to depth of degradation. Like ) 
the Olivier, Welles plays star, producer, and director. It 2 
nl- might be argued that it is unfair to compare Welles’ 1 
on- production of Macbeth with Olivier’s Hamlet, for each i 
Sut has its own merits. Welles, too, has taken liberties with y 
ves the play to adapt it to the screen. He has even added : 
est a character not in the original. But the changes in 
ing Macbeth have not come off so smoothly as those in 
fo Hamlet, and some critics disagree with Welles’ portrayal " 
or of Macbeth. Nevertheless the film proves that Shakes- } 
peares plays can make exciting film fare. 
Wy 
i 
Cursed with guilt, Macbeth is haunted by the " 
ghost of murdered Banquo: “Quit my sight! 





Thy bones are marrowless, thy blood is cold.” 
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Songs of Autumn 


INDIAN SUMMER 


These are the days when birds come 
back, 

A very few, a bird or two, 

To take a backward look. 


These are the days when skies put on 
The old, old sophistries of June,— 
A blue and gold mistake, 


Oh, fraud that cannot cheat the bee, 
Almost thy plausibility 
Induces my belief, 


Till ranks of seeds their witness bear, 
And softly through the altered air 
Hurries a timid leaf! 


Oh, sacrament of summer days, 
Oh, last communion in the haze, 
Permit a child to join, 


Thy sacred emblems to partake, 
Thy consecrated bread to break, 
Taste thine immortal wine! 


Emily Dickinson 


AUTUMN 


The morns are meeker than they were, 
The nuts are getting brown; 

The berry’s cheek is plumper, 

The rose is out of town. 


The maple wears a gayer scarf, 
The field a scarlet gown. 

Lest I should be old-fashioned, 
I'll put a trinket on. 


Emily Dickinson 


In the Velvet 


IN TIME OF WOODSMOKE 


Make no mistake, this smoke that 
falters 

In the grey rain beating down, 

Rises from no less hallowed altars. 

Than once graced an older town. 


This bitter-sweet smell in the rain — 
Name it for incense from the pyre; 
Here was the lovely summer slain, 
Her body given to the fire. 


David Morton 


IN SOME DARK WOOD 


Now on some lonely pool 

Is the last leaf laid, 

Lying golden in the cool 

Dark winter shade; 

There, all is listening hush; 

And above her and below 

Is the sky and the sky’s blush. ,.. 
How should the dreamer know 

The world from the world’s roof, 
Save that a velvet nose 

Or, at the edge, a hoof, 

Troubles the mirror, and goes. ... 
And the waters slumber, then, 

And the sky on the pool, 

And the leaf’s dream again, 

Very still . . . very beautiful. 


David Morton 


Associated American Artis 


A lithograph by George Ford Mom 
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@ Not until after Emily Dickinson 
death in 1886 did her family know, « 
even suspect, that she had written the 
many hundreds of poems found amoy 


her papers. Most of her life (she died j 


at 56) was spent in seclusion in the litt 
college town of Amherst, Mass., in the 
house where she was born. Only within 
the last few years has she received he 
due measure of appreciation. Lous 
Untermeyer has said that with the po 
sible exception of the Greek pot 
Sappho, Emily Dickinson is “the great 
est woman poet of all time.” Her styk 
was her own. She was not so much inter 
ested in form as in what she had to sa. 


@ David Morton, also a native of Am 
herst, Mass., has since 1924 been profe 
sor of English at the college. He wa 
born at Elkton, Ky., in 1886, and bs 
been journalist, teacher and poet. His 
poetry is simple, sensitively phrased anl 
exquisitely polished. 


Poems by Emily Dickinson reprinted 
from Emily Dickinson Poems: First amd 
Second Series, with an introduction 
Carl Van Doren. Published by World Pub 
lishing Co., 1948. 


Poems by David Morton reprinted 
permission of The Macmillan Compaty 
from All in One Breath, a Book of Fit 
Lyrics, by David Morton. Copyright 19% 
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more I marvel at the impractical 

ways of practical men in running 
their own affairs. That they should mis- 
manage the affairs of nations is one 
thing; after all, it takes more than ordi- 
nary intelligence to direct the business 
of mankind. But that they should puff 
and founder, grope and crawl in pri- 
vate matters, and frequently show the 
practical judgment of a lost panic- 
stricken ant—this is a different thing 
entirely. More and more I have been 
led to conclude that practical man does 
not know what he wants of life, does 
not know how to get what he thinks he 
wants, and is rarely long content with 
what he does get. 

If you ask him, to be sure, he will 
have an answer. The thing he wants, he 
will tell you, is happiness. Or else he 
craves business or professional success. 
Or he wishes the success and advance- 


T= more I observe the world, the 
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Do most of us live topsy-turvy 


lives, like Alice in Wonderland? 


Practical Man: Chaser of Phantoms 


By Stanton A. Coblentz 


ment of his family. But if you analyze 
these desires (a thing that practical 
man will rarely take time to do), you 
will find that they can all be reduced 
to one thing: money. Money, the prac- 
tical man assumes, brings happiness. 
Money means business or professional 
success. Money insures the success and 
advancement of his family. Money, 
moreover —and this may be the idea 
uppermost in his mind — will buy that 
golden commodity, leisure, which he 
may picture as a sort of perpetual fish- 
ing cruise, to the accompaniment of 


fat cigars and uncorked bottles. Money 
may eventually permit him to loll away 
his years on the downy pillows of re- 
tirement. 

It is therefore interesting to observe 
just what practical man does with 
money when he obtains it— when he 
possesses it in quantities so large that 
he need not stint its expenditure. Have 
you ever noticed a well-to-do business- 
man languidly turning the pages of a 
Sunday paper, a bored expression on 
his face while he puffs listlessly at a cig- 
arette and from time to time consults 
his watch? Have you ever heard such a 
man speaking, in a manner of blank 
ennui, of finding ways to “kill time” and 
wishing, audibly wishing, for Monday 
and the reprieve of work? Have you 
ever seen a worker who, having tought 
hard for a five-day week, has to fight 
even harder to know what to do with 
the added day of leisure? Have you 
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ever encountered a rétired broker or 
storekeeper who, having earned his 
long-courted freedom, is so tormented 
by the horror of unfilled time that he 
returns to his old job, not because he 
enjoys it or has any need whatever of 
the returns, but because all his life he 
has been so practical that he has not 
taught himself any substitute ways of 
occupying his hours? 

The fact is that the practical man 
who provides the financial necessities 
of his old age is often so impractical 
that he does not provide for the non- 
financial necessities; the practical man 
who bargains successfully for shorter 
hours is so impractical that he does not 
make the extra time spell anything but 
extra tedium. There are exceptions, of 
course, and yet these, paradoxically, are 
mainly to be found among the less prac- 
tical men—men who take joy in playing 
a fiddle even though amateurishly, men 
who whittle things out of wood or shape 
things out of clay, men who interest 
themselves in social movements or par- 
ticipate in drives to relieve the starving 
children of China or to combat cancer 
in America. Such activities — eminently 
impractical, because they pay no divi- 
dends in dollars—may mean richer, 
fuller, and happier lives; but, unfor- 
tunately, such activities are far from 
the rule. 

It is true, of course, that practical 
man does while away his spare hours 
in various forms of indulgences. He 
may, if bibulously inclined, participate 
in cocktail bouts that will cause his rea- 
son temporarily to abdicate and leave 
him with a painful hangover. He may 
make a fetish of the dinner-table and 
luxuriate in overeating that will eventu- 
ally reward none but the doctor and 
the undertaker. He may drive his car 
at daredevil speed in order to get no- 
where and back in record time, at the 
risk of his neck and the necks of pedes- 
trians and passing motorists. He may 
revel in the excitement of the card- 
table and the race-course, losing more 
of his wealth in an hour than his prac- 
tical labors could have earned in a 
month. He may merely remain placidly 
at home listening to the radio, while 
dooming his neighbors to distraction 
by a blare that interrupts their sleep 
and intrudes upon the peace of their 
waking hours. Or he may pass his time 
quite harmlessly at a motion-picture 
house, regaled by threadbare manufac- 
tured plots, or merely dozing off when 
the exhibition becomes too boring. 

Is it for such ends that practical man 
toils mightily, saves his money, and 
struggles for the leisure of spare hours 
and retirement? Yes, indeed, for such 
ends and others like them; otherwise, 


he would cease to be regarded as prac- 
tical at all. This, therefore, is one of the 
things that make me wonder just how 
practical is the practical man. 

There are, to be sure, some other 
ends not embraced nor even indicated 
by the above summary. For example, 
there is the objective of display, always 
one of the great practical goals. This 
objective, sometimes profanely known 
as “keeping up with the Joneses,” of 
course involves nothing aesthetic or ar- 
tistic; its chief requirement is that the 
neighbors be dazzled and outshone. The 
technique is well-established: if the 
Whites have two cars in their garage, 
then the Blacks may retaliate with 
three, even though the third is about 
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as necessary as the third leg of a 
chicken; if the Whites purchase a 
$1,500 oriental rug, then the Blacks 
have the choice of buying two $1,500 
rugs or one $3,000 rug; if the Whites 
give a dinner party in which $1,000 is 
lavished on 96 inebriate guests, then 
the Blacks must give a dinner in which 
$2,000 is squandered on 196 inebriates. 
Not everything, of course, is done in this 
crude and obvious way: the Blacks, 
for example, may respond to the Whites’ 
vacation in Europe by sending their 
daughter to a_ high-priced finishing 
school at the far end of the continent; 
to which the Whites may make answer 
by purchasing a new steam yacht. 
In the eyes of the mere impractical ob- 
server, such a competition in extrava- 
gance must seem about as practical as 
the potlatch of certain North American 
Indians, who have been credited with 
throwing away all their wealth in com- 
petitive games of display. However, we 
know that our modern man is practical, 





whereas the poor benighted aborigine— 

It is axiomatic that to the practical 
man certain articles have value only 
because they are courted and unobtain. 
able by less fortunate (namely, less 
practical) persons. The silk shirt, the 
diamond brooch, the sable coat — these 
are objects which, whatever their in. 
trinsic merits, are valued not so much 
for themselves as for what they repre. 
sent. Once they came to be possessed 
by every scavenger and scullion, they 
would be disdained as the merest trash, 
As it is, however, they are prized as the 
insignia of quality. They show the pos. 
sessors and wearers for what they are~ 
superior beings, practical men and 
women. And therefore they are worth 
slaving and straining to attain; they are 
worth the privations they often entai]- 
for example, forfeiture of needed sleep 
and nourishment; they are worth the 
enmity of all outrivalled persons, along 
with boundless burrowing, scheming, 
and grasping. After all, it is worth mak- 
ing some sacrifice in order to be prac. 
tical. 

Quite in keeping with the practical 
man’s veneration of display is his wor- 
ship of surfaces. He is one who inclines 
to see the circumference of everything 
and the heart of nothing; his judgments, 
tor the most part, are formed on a two- 
dimensional plane. He tends to appraise 
a fellow man by the cut of his coat and 
the shine of his shoes, not by the mind 
and spirit within him; a polished air is 
apt to be rated higher than the sturdi- 
ness of an earnest character. He will 
rank an individual as “worth” so many 
thousands or millions of dollars—in 
other words, he will measure the man 
by the money, instead of the money by 
the man. 

He will, upon occasion, seek a mate 
not for what she will give him as a 
companion or what she will bring to 
his children as a mother, but for the 
high listing of her family in the business 
record books. He will court the atten- 
tion and friendship of other men, not 
because they are wise or distinguished 
of personality, or brilliant or even amus- 
ing of conversation; not because they 
are well-informed, or admirable of con- 
duct, or lovable of disposition, but be- 
cause their bank credits or real-estate 
holdings are large. Which is to say that 
the practical man values human beings 
not for what they are, but for what they 
have in the way of worldly possessions, 
no less than for what they seem in the 
urbanity and glitter of their exteriors. 
Once more therefore it would appear 
that the practical man is lost in a cloud. 
Once more he shows himself as a wor- 
shipper of the unreal. 

It is in accordance with the same 
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principles that he bows before the quar- 
tet of gods: size, speed, blare and glare. 
But the central fact about practical man 
in private life is not to be found in his 
love of surfaces, size, speed, glare or 
blare. The central fact is to be seen in 
his topsy-turvy attitude toward his own 
life. This brings us back again to the 
question of money, which appears to 
be fundamental in all matters connected 
with practical man. To the impractical 
man —the one who finds value in such 
unpecuniary things as art, beauty, 
knowledge, nature, and the warmth of 
human relationships — it would appear 
that money is a convenience (or a ne- 
cessity, if you will) meant to serve man. 
It would seem that money has no value 
other than for the things it can provide 
_either in the way of security, or of a 
richer, brighter, and more enlightened 
life. In other words, money is to be re- 
garded as a means to an end —a thing 
without reality except for the attainment 
of the end. This, however, is not the 
point of view of practical man. In his 
mind, money has ceased to be a means; 
it is itself the end, a thing worth secur- 
ing and harboring for its own sake. It is, 
literally, the old confusion of putting 
the cart before the horse. It is as if the 
locomotive were thought to work the 
locomotive-driver. It is as if the forest 
were to be valued only for the bark of 
the trees, the nightingale for the dead 
throat that gave forth the song. 

Lest these statements seem exag- 
gerated, a few examples may be in or- 
der—examples such as almost all of 
us could find in our own recent experi- 
ence. 

Not long ago an elderly woman of 
my acquaintance asked my opinion as 
to an offer made her for the purchase of 
her house. 

“But are you not contented where 
you are?” I asked. 

“Perfectly contented.” 

“And you do not need the money?” 

“No, thank God, I have enough to 
live on.” 

“And where would you go if you did 
sell?” 

“I haven’t the. ghostliest idea.” 

“Then why are you thinking of sell- 
ing?” 

A faintly avaricious glitter came into 
the faded old eyes, a gleam as of sly 
and appetizing expectation. 

“Oh, but they have offered me a 
wonderful price!” 

A tew days later, I again encoun- 
tered the same woman. She greeted me 
with tears. “Oh, Mr. C.,” she ex- 


claimed. “I don’t know what I’m going - 


to do. I've sold my house, and have to 
move out by the first of the month. It’s 
the most terrible thing, Mr. C., an old 
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person like me not having a house any 
more, nor a place in the world to put 
my head!” 

Doubtless the reader will suggest 
that this old woman was in need of a 
guardian. Nevertheless, was she not be- 
ing true to the popular faith that makes 
of money an end rather than a means, 
and sacrifices to it the real life values? 
In short, was she not being practical? 

And even assuming that she was in 
her dotage, what of the young people I 
know who had a beautiful home in a 
suburban residential district? By virtue 
of years of loving toil, they had devel- 
oped a garden that was a joy to behold; 
and the house itself, couched beneath 
the gentle rolling foothills, was ideally 
arranged and situated. One day, to my 
surprise, I learned that they had sold. 
“Ah, but they made a splendid deal,” 
reported the mutual friend who told of 
the sale. “Originally the house cost but 




















$6,000 so, of course, they couldn’t re- 
sist selling when someone offered 
$16,000.” 

Sometime later I saw the suburban- 
ites. Pinched and worn, they seemed to 
have aged years in a few months. They 
confessed that they were living in a 
basement in the city, having been un- 
able to find other accommodations 
They also acknowledged their desire to 
return to the suburbs — sometime, when 
they were able. 

Have we not all run across similar 
cases? There is, for instance, the man 
who sells his automobile in order to 
profit from the current high rates, and, 
after many months of pedestrianism, 
buys a machine at a price that more 
than cancels his supposed gains. There 
is the old woman (almost proverbial, 
since she keeps reappearing in various 
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forms) who goes around half-starved 
and in rags, and is found upon her 
death to have secreted thousands of 
dollars in bank notes in the cupboard 
or under the carpet. All these persons, 
and millions like them, are victims of 
the practical creed that overvalues 
money — that not only values it above 


the things it can purchase, but above the, 


intangibles it cannot purchase, such as 
health, happiness, and contentment. 
Some of these deluded ones may eventu- 
ally awaken to the fact that it is pos- 
sible to pay too much for money. 

At the opposite extreme is the man 
who revels so desirously in material 
things that he is constantly chasing a 
rainbow, and constantly discontented. 
This is the one who, being possessed 
of a big new electric refrigerator, will 
dispose of it in order to purchase a 
bigger and newer machine—the one 
who, if his quite adequate and hand- 
some furniture is five years old and if 
new styles be in the market, will feel 
inclined to install new pieces. This is 
the one who is never happy, since he 
can never have the latest, the biggest 
and “best” of everything. 

And what of this man as one sees 
him in his daily business, at constant 
war with other practical men, scheming 
to suck his competitors dry by devious 
but legal methods? What of those prac- 
tical-minded physicians who, while 
ranged against socialized medicine, 
bring on the need for that very institu- 
tion by the excessively high fees they 
charge? What of those practical-minded 
industrialists who, by denying to labor 
all that they are eventually to grant, 
evoke long and _nation-crippling 
strikes? And those practical-minded la- 
bor leaders who, by asking everything 
and conceding nothing, summon up the 
menace of legislation that will erase the 
gains of many years? What of the sheep- 
men and cattlemen who threaten deple- 
tion of forests and ranges for the sake 
of present gain? The operator of the 
gold dredge? The “strip-and-leave” 
lumberman that bequeathes to the fu- 
ture a heritage of ruin and waste? 

The above, in any case, will indicate 
how the practical man in private life 
tends to rub shoulders with the practi- 
cal man in public life. And it will sug- 
gest why our leaders of late have had 
such small success with the business of 
states and nations, since the same prac- 
tical mind that so conspicuously fails 
in the small sphere of personal affairs 
is the one entrusted with the govern- 
ment of empires and the destiny of the 
world. 


Reprinted by permission from Prairie 
Schooner. 
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The Bluebird Is in Your — 


Own Backyard 


short story of mine that received 

any recognition. I am going to tell 
you the story of that story as honestly 
as possible in the hope that you will 
come to understand how fiction writing 
is done, both in short forms and in the 
novel. 

The story is called “One With Shake- 
speare.” It has been reprinted in Schol- 
astic Magazine (January 25, 1936) and 
ir. many textbooks and anthologies. So, 
if you have been able to avoid it thus 
far, but are interested in what I say 
about it, you may find it in your library. 

First, let me explain that for some 
years before I wrote it I was in news- 
paper work. All during those years my 
ambition was to write fiction. When- 
ever vacation time came, I said to my- 
self, “Now I can write a short story.” 
Between vacations, I saved up my 
money and took leaves of absence from 
the paper to have time for more fiction 
writing. 

I had been an “A” student in English 
both in school and in college. In col- 
lege I had taken a “creative writing 
course” with a famous professor. I 
mention this because I want to show 
that I knew all the so-called “rules” of 
writing. I knew about plots and conflict, 
characterization and suspense, climax 


[= going to tell you about the first 
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and all the rest of it. And, of course, 
my newspaper experience gave me a 
certain fluency with words, although 
newspaper writing is not of the inestim- 
able value to creative work that it is 
sometimes considered to be. 

Yet all of the short stories I wrote 
so carefully, that I denied myself so 
many things in order to have the op- 
portunity to write, were rejected. No 
matter how carefully I plotted them 
and re-worked them, no matter how 
unusual the situations and characters 
or, at least, how unusual and original 
I myself considered them, the stories 
one and all failed. 

Then one afternoon in Vienna, after 
my day’s work as a foreign correspond- 
ent was done, I picked up that year’s 
anthology of Best American Short 
Stories, edited by the late Edward J. 
O’Brien. I was tired and very lacka- 
daisically opened the book to the first 
short story in it. I had read only a page 
or so when I sat up very straight. I 
no longer was lackadaisical. 

The story was a simple one. It was 
about two little girls from a poor family 
whose mother had a ferocious temper. 
During the sugar shortage following 
the first World War—a shortage much 
like that of a few years ago—they had 
been sent to the store to buy some 
sugar. On the way home they dropped 
the paper sack and it burst, spilling 
the sugar on the dirty road. Crying, 
they tried for a long time to scoop up 
the sugar and then, in despair, went 
home to face their mother’s anger. 
When I finished the story, I said to 
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myself, “So that is how fiction Writing 
is done! Nobody ever told me that” 
I went across the room and sat down a 
my typewriter and wrote “One With 
Shakespeare,” which I followed with 
many other stories, all of which were 
published. 

Now why did reading that stoy 





about the little girls and the spilled 
bag of sugar help me so much? It was 
because it showed me that fiction writ. 
ing was much closer to an author's ow 


‘life than I understood before. You see, 


I myself once had been a little girl who 
had spilled a paper bag of sugar and 
stood crying over it on a dusty street, 
At the time, I was being boarded with 
a woman who probably meant well but 
knew nothing at all about children, 
She, too, was given to terrible outbursts 
of temper and after spilling the suga 
I went trembling home to face a whip. 
ping. 

In “One With Shakespeare” you wil 
find nothing about sugar spilled o 





whippings or that woman. It concems 
a later period in my life when I was 
living once more with my parents. But 
every episode in it actually happened 
and every character was real. I changed 
the appearance and names of the teach- 
ers, of course, and of the girls who were 
my friends. Every time I return to 
Boston, I visit “Miss Cox” who taught 
English in the story, and “Ruth,” one 
of the girls who ate bananas and dough 
nuts as they watched the sunset, now 
lives in New York and is still one of 
my best friends. 

Where Imagination Comes In 

At this point, if you are like some of 
the students I have had, you are going 
to ask with a worried frown on your 
face, “But where does the imagination 
come in?” Perhaps the best way to ex 
plain it is to compare writing with paint- 
ing. Think of a landscape and then 
think of various artists. Think of how 
differently Whistler, Utrillo and Ce 
zanne each would paint the same lan¢- 
scape. There would be mists and a 
flash of red, perhaps, in the Whistler: 
Utrillo would emphasize the browns; 
and Cezanne would be in love with 
the shadows. 

Or, to take a more commonplace 
example, ten persons see an accident 
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in the street. In court, on the witness 
stand, each of those ten persons tells a 
different version of what took place. 
Often their accounts vary so much that 
it would seem as if there must have 
heen ten accidents at the same time and 
the same place! 

Please do not misunderstand me and 
think that writing is simply photogra- 
phy, the kind you see in ordinary news- 
paper camera shots. It is much more 
than’ that. When writing is good, it is 
art, like painting or music or sculpture 
or the pictures of fine photographers 
like Alfred Stieglitz and Edward Wes- 
ton. Many definitions, which you may 
have heard, hav. been given of art. 
One is, “Art is an interpretation of 
nature.” Another says almost the same 
thing, “Art is an exaggeration of na- 
ture.” Also, writing has been called 
“an extension of life on paper.” 

For years scholars have labored 
among old papers to discover that 
Micawber in David Copperfield was 
based on Dickens’ father, or that the 
reason Dostoyevsky could write so viv- 
idly in The Brothers Karamazov of the 
emotions of an executed man was be- 
cause he himself once had been led 
forth to be executed and was saved at 
the last second. But young writers 
often fail to carry over to their writing 
what they learn in their English courses. 
This is also true of Scholastic Writing 
Awards entrants. 


Characters Versus Events 


Una Pope-Hennessy in her biography 
of Dickens comments on how Dickens 
and his masters, Smollett, Fielding and 
Goldsmith, “modeled their characters 
on themselves, their womenkind or 
their friends; even Scott had been no 
exception to this practice.” She adds 
a statement which is very important. 
She says “There is, however, an un- 
written code which novelists (and 
short story writers) must not ignore, 
the likeness must never be photogenic 
(recognizable) for in that case... 
it becomes mere reporting and may re- 
sult in radical wrong to the victim.” 

A writer must never forget this. Any 
writer who is tempted to do so should 
read Thomas Wolfe’s You Can't Go 
Home Again. It tells of the problems 
that beset Wolfe when he modelled 
his likenesses too closely after the orig- 
inals, It also accounts for the occasional 
libel suits against novelists, 

Wordsworth defined poetry as “emo- 
tion recollected in tranquillity.” In 
many ways this also applies to fiction. 
There usually is a lapse of years be- 
tween the time a story happened and 
the time it is told. That is why editors 
and critics during the war said, “We 
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must wait until after the war is all over 
before there will be any good war 


stories.” 

In fiction, characters who have the 
emotion as a result of what they do or 
experience are the most important part 
of the writing. In newspaper writing, 
it is the event that is uppermost. What 


a fiction writer really is doing is intro- 


ducing some people to the reader. He 
more or less says, “Mr. Reader, I 
would like you to meet these interest- 
ing people and tell you about them. 
I want to tell you why they are the 
kind of people they are, what they 
did, what happened to them and how 
they felt about it.” 

I am going to cite two more well- 
known authors. One is Phyllis Bottome, 
who declared, “If a writer is true to 
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his characters, they will give him his 
plot.” In other words, plot, or action, 
follows the characters. One of the worse 
pitfalls before a writer, and it fre- 
quently tempts even the most experi- 
enced author, is to think of some situ- 
ation and then exclaim to himself, 
“What a wonderful idea for a story!” 
You cannot pull plots out of the air 
and then expect characters thrust into 
them to function properly. 

Sinclair Lewis once wrote a story 
about a would-be writer who went 
roaming great distances in search of 
adventures and characters for literary 
material. All the time on the writer’s 
own street fascinating people were hav- 
ing an exciting time living, loving and 
dying. The bluebird of fiction writing 
can be found in your own backyard! 
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DGAR BERGEN’S devilish sidekick, 

Charlie McCarthy, made a profound 
observation over the air not so long 
ago. “I like anatomy,” he announced 
rakishly. “It looks good on people, espe- 
cially girls—like that one in the front 
row. Hubba-hubba!” 

A serious-looking dictionary editor, 
tuned in to the Bergen show in New 
York, leaned forward in his chair. 
“Hubba-hubba again,” he murmured. 
Next morning in his office, he went to 
an imposing file marked “New Words.” 
Thumbing rapidly through the cards, 
he reached “H.” There it was—“Hubba- 
hubba: a cry of enthusiasm; popular 
expression in Army camps.” 

The origin and derivation of the 
word were uncertain. But a few days 
later, in the dignified company of such 
contenders as “cartohypnosis” and “ser- 
igraphy,” “hubba-hubba” came _ betore 
an admission board of dictionary edi- 
tors. After lively debate and a round- 
table vote, it was decided that “hubba- 
hubba” rated recognition. Thus Funk 
& Wagnalls’ New College Standard Dic- 
tionary gives “hubba” official listing and 
defines it properly though primly as 
“an exclamation of pleasure.” 

Each year from three to five thou- 
sand new words crash the English 
language. The mortality rate is high, 
however, and only about one-third sur- 
vive the public’s fickle tongue. An even 
smaller number—a few hundred per- 


haps—get into the dictionary. They have 
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By Paula Philips 


“arrived,” since the dictionary is the 
Who's Who of words and even its larg- 
est editions have admitted a total of 
only 600,000 members, 

Lexicographers must read everything 
from burlesque-show bulletins to sym- 
posiums on semantics, for there is no 
way to predict where or when a word 
will make its first public appearance. 

Sinclair Lewis writes a novel about 
George Babbitt and the reading public 
picks up “babbittry” to describe any- 
one smugly provincial. Gelett Burgess 
fathered “blurb”; David Low, the Brit- 
ish cartoonist, is responsible for “blimp”; 
and E. C. Segar, creator of Popeye, 
combined gorilla and baboon and came 
up with “goon” as the name for a 
weird character in his comic strip. 

Dr. Edward Kasner, professor of 
mathematics at Columbia University, 
needed a word that would stand for 
the astronomical number “one _fol- 
lowed by a hundred zeros.” -Out of 
sheer fancy he consulted his young 
nephew, who playfully suggested “goo- 
gol.” Dr. Kasner liked the word and 
used it in his textbooks. Other mathe- 
maticians adopted it and Webster will 
soon put it into print. 


Copyright, 1948, by Coronet, Inc. Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1, Ill. (Coronet, August, 
1948) 
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By Norman Collins 


Author of Dulcimer Street 


1 Run Away 


Looking back upon it all, it was a 
year full of disaster for me. And for 
my family, too. They came down close 
to ruin and starvation, as well as to 
disgrace and scorn. But I was no more 
than a boy at the time. I had still to 
learn that all marine commerce is not 
cleanly; that one ship—a fair-looking, 
bright little brigantine of some three 
hundred tons—could poison the very 
seas it sailed upon. 

Perhaps I should describe myself. I 
was thirteen years of age. In my four- 
teenth year, that is. And I stood almost 
as tall as a man. To a stranger I might 
have passed as two or three years my 
own senior. But even seventeen is not 
a great age, I suppose. And when I 
asked at the doors of the farm houses 
if the master wanted a man, I got 
smiles or even open laughter for my 
trouble. 

Then something happened _ that 
changed everything. I met a peddler 
and the two of us got talking. If a lad 
wanted to have money in his pockets, 
he would never achieve it, he said, by 
sticking to the land. Fortune, it seemed, 
was always stretching out her hand to 
the poor sailor. Even the ordinary sea- 
men who came up the gangway at the 
end of a long voyage had rubies the 
size of cherries, and silks as fine as 
gauze, and little ivory gods stowed 
away inside their kitbags. 

After that, I had no further thoughts 
of farm-work. It was Liverpool that 
filled my mind. In my head I even had 
the letter composed that I was going 
to write home when I didn’t come 
back again. It told exactly why I was 
going off on my own and it made it 
clear that it wasn’t anything silly or 
romantic like running away. But, as it 
happened, the letter never got written. 
Once I reached Liverpool things 
started happening too fast for me to 
keep up with them. 


The Waterfront 


There’s nothing hungrier than a hun- 
gry boy. The only thing that stopped 
me from ordering myself a meal was 
the thought of breaking into a five- 
shilling piece my father had given me. 
After a battle with myself, I decided 
that I would buy some bread and 
cheese in the next alehouse I came to. 
I went marching straight into the first 
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one I saw, an alehouse as rough and 
dirty as its occupants. 

“Bread and cheese,” I ordered in as 
commanding a Voice as I could muster. 
“A fair-sized lump of cheese and 
plenty of bread with it.” 

The potman drew the back of his 
hand across his nose. 

“What to drink?” was all he said by 
way of answer. 

“Water,” I answered. 

The potman hesitated for a second 
and then went away. He came back a 
minute later with a fine crusty piece 
of bread and a great wedge of yellow 
cheese alongside it. In his other hand 
he carried a brimful glass of the dir- 
tiest water I’ve ever seen. Out of the 
bowl in which they rinsed the beer 
glasses, it must have been. 

“How much will it cost—the bread 
and cheese and the glass of water?” I 
asked, looking the potman square in 
the eye. 

“A penny the bread and a penny the 
cheese,” he answered. “We don’t make 
no charge for water. Not in this house, 
we don't.” 

I put down the silver crown with a 
light heart. The potman returned and 
put down a handful of change upon 
the counter. My stomach went cold. 
The man had tricked me. The change 
was a full four shillings short and it 
was only tenpence that the potman 
had returned. 

At first the potman pretended not to 
hear when I called out to him. When 
I shouted a second time and louder, 
he came over, his broad ugly face 
thrust out and his eyes bulging. 

“It’s my money I want,” I told him. 
“Five shillings I gave you and this is 
all I got back from you.” 

The potman turned his head and spat 
upon the floor. Then he crossed over 
to the tin money-box and held up a 
shilling piece. “That’s the very shilling 
what you paid.” 





“It was a crown I gave you,” I an 
swered. “A whole five shillings.” 

Suddenly I appealed to a man who 
was standing close to me and had been 
friendly. He was a gaunt scarecrow of a 
man with fingers like talons, 

“You saw me pay,” I said. “It was 
five shillings, wasn’t it? Tell him that 
it was five shillings.” 

My protector, however, only folded 
his hands in front of him and closed 
his eyes. “So ’elp me God,” he said, 
“it was a shilling. May I be struck dead 
as I stand here, if it was any more.” 
He opened his eyes again and I saw 
something that was remarkably like a 
wink pass between him and the pot 
man. Then I really knew how badly 
trapped I was. And I was determined 
to put up a fight for what was mine. 

“Make one move towards that cash- 
box,” the potman threatened. “Just one 
move and I'll. . .” 

He didn’t finish his sentence be 
cause I was half over the bar already. 
He reached out for one of the heavy 
pewter mugs beside him, and brought 
down the edge of it with all his 
strength upon my head. 


First Encounter with Captain Swing 


When I came to my senses again I 
had a red-hot band across my scalp, 
and my right eye was swollen up like 
a cabbage. I was in an oak-panelled 
apartment, and my head was resting 
on a soft Turkey carpet. 

As soon as I stirred, I felt a toe 
roughly inserted under me, and I was 
rolled over on to my back. My tor- 
mentor was one of the very unprettiest 
men I have ever seen. He was @ 
great ungainly barrel of a_ creature, 
and above his bulging stomach was 4 
head surmounted by a wig of curls 
like a black lamb’s. But it was his face 





Drawing by Charles Beck 
Uttering an oath, Captain Swing 
fell upon them with naked steel. 
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that was the oddest thing of all about 
him. For it was simply a flat expanse of 
flesh, the color of old leather. This was 
my first encounter with Captain Swing, 
a man whose soul was so dark that the 
depths of it was as black as the Black 
Pit itself. 

There were two fellows lounging 
over by the door. A pair of proper 
beauties they were, too. Captain Swing 
jerked his thumb. “Send in Holy Jack,” 
he ordered. 


Almost at once the door was opened 
and, peering round it, came the long 
cadaverous face of my false friend who 
had helped the potman to cheat me of 
my money. His air of timidity and in- 
decision appeared to infuriate Captain 
Swing. 

“Less than twelve hours till we sail,” 
Captain Swing said in a voice as large 
as his body. “Less than twelve hours, 
and six hands short. Do you expect 
the tide to sit there waiting for us?” 


“So help me God,” Holy Jack said, 
“I’ve searched Liverpool. Searched it 
until m’legs are crumbling. There isn’t 
another body to be bought in the 
whole town.” 

“And this one’s a thief, you say?” 
Captain Swing inquired. 

“That’s a lie,” I began hotly. “That 
man helped to rob me... .” 

I didn’t get any further, however, 
for Captain Swing raised his foot 
above me. “Another word from you,” 
he said, “and you're finished. Nobody 
ever interrupts me a second time.” 


It must have been close on midnight 
as I was marched down the stairs be- 
tween my two warders. At the bottom 
of the stairs, a little rowing boat was 
moored. I did not come to my senses 
until we had threaded our way across 
half a mile or so of crowded water. 
Then, at a sign from the man in the 
stern, the bow-oarsman brought the 
dinghy round into the lee of one of the 
vessels. I saw that the name she car- 
ried on her bows was the Nero. 


I was hauled up and dropped upon 
the deck like a large fish that they 
had just landed. An old scarecrow 
with a pistol in each hand stood over 
me. He thrust one of his fire-arms 
into my ribs and told me to stand up, 
sober and respectful, when addressing 
a superior. He was the First Mate, 
he informed me, and it was under him 
that I would be serving. I got a pretty 
sharp crack over the ear from the butt 
of ‘the other pistol before I was up on 
my legs. 

I learned later that his name was 
Mr. Smew, and at any other time I 
would have laughed outright at the 
sight of him. He wasn’t much bigger 
than a large child, and what flesh 


he’d once had on him had dried and 
withered round his bones. His face was 
simply that of an ancient monkey’s. 


Beckoning to one of the sailors who 
were standing by, he ordered him to 
take me to my quarters. The sailor was 
a squat, square box of a man with 
astonishingly china-blue eyes set in a 
face that was the color and texture of 
a well-done joint. His hair was a bright 
flower-pot tint, and of a texture that I 
had previously seen only in the tails 
and manes of horses. 


Instead of telling me what part of 
ship I was bound for, he merely got 
hold of my ear and gave it a tug. Not 
one word during the whole time did 
he address to me. It was not until later 
that I discovered Dumb Aaron had 
been dumb from birth, and was re- 
garded as being a little simpleminded 
as well. He was the ship’s cook, and 
reigned in the sultry confines of the 
galley. 

When we came to the steep com- 
panion-way that led down into the very 
bowels of the ship, he suddenly put his 
knee into the small of my back and 
sent me pitching down face foremost. 
I landed sprawling full across the 
boards. I have a confused memory ot 
picking myself up and climbing into 
one of the bunks that lined the side. 

When the door at the top of the 
companion-way opened once again, I 
found myself blinking upwards into 
a world of bright sunlight and blue 
sky. I received someone’s heel full 
in my eye as soon as I thrust my head 
out of the bunk. To my astonishment, 
I saw a pair of bony legs that had 
clearly missed the last half-dozen bath 
nights, dangling down in space from 
the upper bunk above me. Then the 
tails of a striped shirt came into view. 
And, a moment later, the rest of the 
shirt slid past me, its occupant holding 
his boots pressed firmly to his chest. 

I was not sure either of him or of 
his age. Under the bald crown, the 
sallow small-eyed face showed an alert 
and shifting liveliness that might have 
fitted into any period of life. It was a 
bloodless, crafty face. I christened him 
then and there—the Bailiff. 

From above came a lusty shout ot 
“Tumble up there,” and the Bailiff 
hurriedly advanced towards the ladder. 
I followed rapidly. 

As soon as the monkey-faced little 
Mate had delivered himself of a final 
sermon on indiscipline, he made me 
over to his Second, Mr. Zion. 

Mr. Raphael Zion was a Cornishman. 
He had a dark crumpled face like an 
old boot, and a left hand that lacked 
everything on it except the thumb 
and index finger. But that hand could 
come together with the strength of a 
lobster’s claws. 





Conspiracy in the Moonlight 


The Nero was no youngster, And § 
the wood in her was old and rottey 
When we reached the trades, and other : 
ships were crowding on every inch oj 
canvas they possessed, the Nero had tp 
sail half-covered. Anything like a fy) 
spread would have torn the masts cleay 
out of her. 

The Madeiras slid past us unex. 
plored, and we continued on our Way 
secretive and alone. We had come q 
long way from Liverpool. The aj 
around us had grown so balmy that 
those of us who were deck-hands were 
stripped to the buff like prize-fighters, 

By now, even at night, the air was 
so close and torrid that down below it 





was well-nigh suffocating. I took to 
slinging my hammock up on deck jp. 
stead. 

It had been hotter than ever al 
day. And it was not much better now 
that it was night again. I gave up all 
thought of sleeping. Instead, I rested 
my chin on my two hands and kay 
there with the sweat-drops running out 
of my hair. 

I wasn’t thinking of anything in par 
ticular when I noticed a figure moving 
in the darkness. When he finally 
stopped he was so close that by stick- 
ing out my foot I could have tickled 
his ear with my big toe. But he was 
completely unaware of me. The rigging 
all round me was fairly festooned with 
the ship’s washing. 

Soon I saw another figure emerge 
from the hatchway. He made his way in 
my direction, too. The night had been 
too dark for me to be able to make 
out the identity of the two figures. All 
that I could do, therefore, was to crane 
my neck and listen. 

But what I heard was quite enough. 
From the first sentence I knew that it 
was my old acquaintance, Holy Jack, 
who was on the other side of the 
washing. 

“On my soul, the Captain suspects 
nothing,” he was saying. “Told me 
himself where his pistols were, in case 
they were needed, sudden-like. Treats 
me like one of his own family.” 

The only reason I had spent so long 
aboard the Nero without knowing that 
I had Holy Jack for a shipmate was 
that he was Captain Swing’s personal 
steward and spent his time closeted 
with his master. Now he was cheer- 
fully planning to betray him. 

I leaned further out of my ham- 
mock to catch the loyal reply. And 
when Holy Jack’s companion answered, 
I recognized his voice, too. Holy Jack’s 
accomplice was my cabin companion, 
the one whom I had christened the 
Bailiff. 

“Have you got the banker's draft?” 
Holy Jack asked. 
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The Bailiff grunted for reply. “Of 
course, he may need persuading,” he 
went on reflectively. “And if he finds 
out, he'll be very ugly. Mr. Smew of- 
fered him the easy way and he 
wouldn’t look at it.” 

Mr. Smew! So Captain Swing’s own 
First Mate was in the conspiracy, too. 
That was news indeed. It made me 
more than ever eager to get to the 
bottom of it. 

But already the Bailiff was speaking 
again. “You're sure everything’s ready?” 
he demanded. 

“Swelp me, I’ve attended to it all 
myself,” Holy Jack assured him. 

“You haven't forgotten about the 
provisions? Remember what I told you 
about water.” 

“There’s two kegs of it. And bis- 
cuits. Me own share of them. You'll be 
living like a lord. There’s a week’s 
supply of rations in that boat.” 


One Bottle of Laudanum 


Captain Swing began to show him- 
self on deck more frequently. He stood 
four-square on the quarter-deck beside 
Mr. Smew and issued orders. Captain 
Swing had taken over command—and 
there was no disputing it. This was not 
at all to the liking of the plotters. 

The solution Jay in Holy Jack’s hands. 
Every night as part of his steward’s 
duty, Holy Jack had to brew a large 
pewter tankard full of grog for Captain 
Swing. He always came along to Dumb 
Aaron’s galley for this purpose. 

As it happened, I was down there 
myself when he came in. And, at the 
sight of him, I hid myself in the corner. 
He went straight over to the stove and 
began his customary ritual. It was only 
when it was finished that I noticed any- 
thing unusual. He produced a small 
bottle of the kind that apothecaries 
use, and carefully poured in half a 
dozen drops. I was able to make out 
the name upon the bottle. It said Lau- 
danum. 

The Bailiff thrust his long nose round 
the corner. He came over to Holy Jack 
and whispered something so low that I 
couldn’t hear. But I caught every word 
of Holy Jack’s reply. 

“Bless his dear heart,” was what he 
said, “he'll sleep so fast his own mummy 
couldn’t wake him. He won't be both- 
ering us to-night. Not with this inside 
him, he won’t.” 

The word “to-night” was the signal 
for which I had been waiting. 


The spot that I chose for my spying 
was alongside the forward hatch. There 
was a perfect hiding-place there. It 
was sheltered on three sides, and a tar- 
paulin provided a natural roof. 

At the end of an hour or so I must 
simply have dropped clean off to sleep. 
All that I remember is that I woke sud- 


denly. Someone was sitting on top of 
my cubby-hole. And when the someone 
spoke I knew it was Holy Jack. 

“Heaven bless us,” he was saying. 
“There’s no risk in it. You'll be ashore 
before daybreak. And da Silva’s expect- 
ing us. Tell him Captain Swing sent 
you. 

Holy Jack gave a little chuckle as he 
said this. Then he got down, put his 
arm around the Bailiffs shoulders, and 
the two of them began to move off. 
They were joined a moment later by 
Mr. Smew. 

It must have taken a full ten minutes 
before the boat was clear of the ship’s 
side and able to begin its slow, creak- 
ing descent towards the water. When 
it finally arrived there, Holy Jack at 
once gathered up the little pile of pro- 
visions that were arranged on deck 
and started down the ladder. 

At that moment, the massive bulk of 
Captain Swing came tottering painfully 
up the companion-way. One hand was 





gripping the rail for support. And in 
the other he was carrying a primed 
pistol. 


The Price of Treachery 


Captain Swing was in the greatest 
possible distress. I could hear him mut- 
tering thickly in a kind of daze. It was 
this incoherent mumble that betrayed 
him. Mr. Smew was the first to hear it. 
He gaped wildly and bolted like a 
rabbit with a ferret on its tail. 

The Bailiff was leaning over the 
ship’s side, engaged in conversation 
with Holy Jack below. He was totally 
unawaré of Captain Swing’s presence 
until he felt a hand fasten itself around 
the nape of his neck. And, as soon as 
it came to rest there, he screamed. 

Captain Swing began roaring his de- 
mand for an explanation. 

The next instant there was a grating 
shudder as a boat-hook was thrust into 
the ship’s side. And I heard Captain 
Swing bellowing out the words, “Put 
back this instant. Put back or I'll sink 
you.” There was a second’s silence, 
broken only by the sound of oars, and 
then Captain Swing raised his pistol 
and fired. Before the echoes had died 
away, Captain Swing had emptied the 
second barrel, too. Then he began yell- 
ing for Mr. Smew and Mr. Zion. 

Mr. Smew was the first to present 
himself. Seeing the Bailiff still gripped 
by the scruff of his neck, he affected a 
new extreme of astonishment. “Why is 
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the boat away, Captain?” Mr. Smew 
demanded. “Has someone gone over- 
board?” And before Captain Swing 
could answer, he turned to the Bailiff 
who was quaking on his knees. “Did 
you sound the alarm?” he continued. 
“Thanks be there’s one honest body 
left aboard.” 

On hearing these words, Captain 
Swing abruptly let go of the Bailiff and 
the man pitched face-forward. For a 
moment, Captain Swing stood there, 
dazed and confounded. Holy Jack was 
already a full two lengths astern. It 
was the arrival of Mr. Zion that pro- 
vided the solution. At the sight of him, 
Captain Swing recognized the one man 
aboard who could lay a gun properly. 

“Put the ship about, Mr. Smew,” he 
instructed harshly. “Man the gun, Mr. 
Zion.” 

I chose this moment to emerge from 
my hiding-place. In the general con- 
fusion, the presence of one human be- 
ing more or Jess would scarcely be no- 
ticed. I was thus in time to see Mr. 
Zion, barefoot as he was, pad hurriedly 
along to the ancient stern-chaser on the 
poop. It fired an eight-pound shot the 
size of a cricket ball. 

Mr. Zion shouted at me angrily to 
come across and give a hand with the 
long-gun. The laying of a swivel-gun 
on its target is always a pretty ticklish 
operation. There was absolute silence 
on board at this moment, except for the 
crackling of the saltpetre in the lighted 
match. Then, at the very instant when 
the flame of the gun-cotton disappeared 
entirely from sight within the firing 
chamber of the breech, the Bailiff 
lurched forward against the rigid Mr. 
Zion and upset his balance. Mr. Zion 
went reeling and the gun spun round 
upon its pivot. There was a stab of 
flame from the muzzle and a roar. The 
cannon-ball passed harmlessly through 
the rigging. 

Holy Jack began sculling faster than 
ever. At last, he reached one of the 
drifting patches of sea mist and the 
grey vapor closed round him. 

But there was more happening closer 
at hand. Captain Swing had the Bailiff 
gripped fast again, by the throat. His 
left hand was throttling the man while 
his right held the two-barrelled pistol 
up against his head. 

“Mutiny!” he said thickly, “I smelt it 
from the start. There’s only one pen- 
alty for mutiny aboard this ship. And 
it’s . 

Captain Swing’s last words were lost 
in the report of his pistol. He had dis- 
charged it at point-blank range full 
into the Bailiff's body. 

Mr. Smew insisted on laying out the 
Bailiffs ‘body. From the manner in 
which he went through the clothing, it 
was obvious that he was searching for 
something. It wasn’t until he had finally 
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bethought himself of the Bailiff's boots 
that he came upon what he was after. 
It was a little envelope, criss-crossed 
with black tape and with a red seal 
upon the knots. As soon as Mr. Smew 
saw the envelope, he pocketed it. After 
that, he seemed to lose all interest in 
his dead companion. 

As for Holy Jack we saw no more of 
him. Our shipmate, we recognized, had 
gone for ever. 

Meanwhile there had been a strange 
upheaval of my own position. For, dis- 
covering himself stewardless, Captain 
Swing finally picked on me. As things 
turned out, I quickly won his trust. 

I spent the night asleep on the floor 
of Captain Swing’s cabin. The night’s 
rest had certainly made a different man 
of my master. He was the original Cap- 
tain Swing again, all right: swollen, 
brutal and arrogant. 

As soon as he had eaten breakfast, 
he stumped up on deck and stood there, 
spy-glass in hand. He surveyed every 
inch of the horizon, and then took to 
scrutinizing the sea-gulls. 

Sea-gulls! The very fact that they 
were there should have been as plain 
as a message in bold copper-plate. But 
I was still the greenest of greenhorns. 
It was the cry of “Land ahoy!” from 
the look-out that told me. The land 
that the look-out man had spotted was 
our destination. It was Africa. 

However, Captain Swing showed no 
particular eagerness to close the dis- 
tance and make port. It was not until 
eight bells, with dusk no more than an 
hour distant, that Captain Swing finally 
altered course and began to approach 
the mainland. The coast was wild and 
treacherous. But round the next head- 
land Captain Swing found the inlet for 
which he had been searching. With 
the wind behind us, we sailed in as 
smoothly as a duck paddling itself to 
rest upon a mill-pond. 


Slaves 


Next morning Captain Swing was 
wearing a suit of white ducks not too 
badly crumpled, and he had secured 
his trousers by tying a broad sash of 
scarlet silk around his waist. When he 
took out a broad-brimmed Panama hat 
and solemnly set about bashing it into 
shape with his fist it was evident that 
he was proposing to pay a social call 
of some importance. 

Then, turning suddenly upon me, he 
left me in no doubt that I was intended 
to accompany him. “Haven’t you got 
a decent stitch of clothing, you brat?” 
he demanded. “Do you want the whole 
town to think I’ve been raiding an or- 
phanage?” 

By the time I presented myself to 
my master, he was deep in conversa- 
tion with Mr. Smew and Mr. Zion. And 
Mr. Smew was looking pleased about 


something. “You'll come along with 
me,” I heard Captain Swing say to Mr. 
Smew. “And Mr. Zion will stay here.” 

Because Holy Jack had made off with 
the long boat, there was nothing left 
except the ship’s dinghy. Silas Fewkes 
was the man Mr. Zion had detailed to 
row us. He was a clumsy, simple sort 
of chap who wore his hair in a fringe 
like a schoolgirl. My heart bled for poor 
Silas. He was one man rowing four, and 
the heat in which he was laboring was 
terrific. 

It must have been three miles at 
least up the river before we reached 
our ‘destination. So far as I could de- 
tect there was nothing but a broken- 
down wharf, a cluster of sagging huts 
inside a high stockade, and on a small 
hillock overlooking this unsightly hud- 
dle, a square stone building that might 
have been a fort. 

Standing on the edge of the wharf 
was a solitary Negro. He was so motion- 
less that I think he must have been 
asleep. But at the sound of our oars he 
awoke suddenly. And, grabbing the 
musket on which he had been leaning 
for support, he fired it wildly into the 
air. 

Immediately the whole waterfront 
became crowded with running figures. 
Silas Fewkes missed his stroke and 
drenched us all in spray. Captain 
Swing, however, was too much preoc- 
cupied to do more than curse the fel- 
low. Under cover of his Panama hat he 
was endeavoring to pass me something. 
To my astonishment I realized that it 
was a pistol. Leaning forward, he whis- 
pered in my ear. 

“Keep your hand constantly on it,” 
he told me. “And walk two paces be- 
hind me. If you see anything you don’t 
like—shoot. And when you shoot—kill.” 


Before we had mounted more than 
the first of the steps to the fortress, the 
door at the top opened and there stood 
a squat smiling figure clad in the dirti- 
est suit of white linen that I have ever 
seen. 

At the sight of him, Captain Swing 
drew back for a moment. But it was 
long enough for him to whisper some- 
thing in my ear. “Remember your or- 
ders,” he told me. “Keep two paces be- 
hind and don’t take your finger off the 
trigger.” 

Then with outstretched hand, as 
though he were his long lost brother, 
Captain Swing greeted him. “My dear 
da Silva,” he said, “I trust I find you 
well—and flourishing.” 

But Captain Swing’s greeting was 
nothing beside the fulsomeness of Mr. 
da Silva’s reply. For, instead of shaking 
Captain Swing by the hand, he bent 
low and kissed the great fist that was 
offered to him. 

Then, still smiling like an idol, he 





began his greasy address of welcome 
“My beloved Captain,” he started of 
in a high sing-song sort of voice, “y 


you are really here again! Every mom. | 


ing and every night I have prayed fo 
your return.” 

There was a lot more in the same 
vein that I have forgotten. But by now 
we were in the shuttered interior of 
the house. On the walls were assagais 
and knobkerries, as well as a couple of 
long whips. Over in one corner stood a 
gun-rack with the weapons all care. 
fully chained to the wall. And the win. 
dows had shutters outside and bars 
within. 

Captain Swing and his host sat them. 
selves down side by side. I stood jus 
behind the two of them. As for Mr. 
Smew, he selected a chair facing Mr, 
da Silva. 

Captain Swing had already started 
off on his business. He was bent for. 
ward until his face was almost touching 
Mr. da Silva’s. 

“Is the supply holding out?” he de. 
manded. “What’s the quality?” 

Mr. da Silva gave a little sigh before 
replying. 

“Every day it grows more difficult” 
he said plajntively. “The good times 
have passed dway. I am ruined. I risk 
my life for you, Captain. But I cannot 
perform miracles.” 

I noticed that he was watching the 
Captain out of the corner of his eye. 

“How many have you got?” Captain 
Swing persisted. “Out with it. How 
many?” 

Mr. da Silva thought for a moment. 
“Perhaps ninety,” he said slowly. “Per- 
haps a hundred.” 

“Ninety! A hundred!” Captain Swing 
repeated. “Not even a ship-load. You're 
keeping something back. You’re playing 
with me.” 

Mr. da Silva spread out his coffee- 
colored hands in a gesture of innocence. 
“My old friend,” he said, “it is not that. 
It is the prices that I had to pay.” 

“So that’s it, is it? Prices!” Captain 
Swing said grimly. “What do you want 
for °em?” 

“At a flat- rate, twenty pounds a 
head,” Mr. da Silva answered. 

I watched Captain Swing’s shoulders 
heave. “Twenty pounds a head,” he 
shouted. “It’s robbery. That’s what it is, 
sheer villainous robbery. You know my 
price. Twelve pounds ten, and not a 
penny more.” 

At this, Mr. da Silva uttered another 
and a deeper sigh. “Then it is just as I 
feared, my dear Captain,” he said with 
an air of misery. “We have nothing fur- 
ther to discuss. Even for you I cannot 
ruin myself.” 

In disgust at the answer, Captain 
Swing did not notice what was happen- 
ing on the other side of the room. For 
Mr. Smew was madly grimacing and 
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esticulating in Mr. da Silva’s direction. 

It was perfectly evident that he was 
inviting Mr. da Silva to break off his 
conversation with Captain Swing and 
continue it privately with Mr. Smew 
some other time. Mr. da Silva must have 
interpreted the message correctly. He 
turned towards Captain Swing and 
hent forward politely. 
“But do not let us talk further busi- 
ness to-day, dear Captain, he said in- 
gratiatingly. “You have come a long 
journey. And you are tired. To-morrow 

s. 

“ny @ point Captain Swing’s pa- 
tience finally exploded. “I didn’t travel 
two thousand miles to listen to complli- 
ments,” he said fiercely. “I came here 
to buy slaves. Do you hear me? Slaves! 
And I don’t go away until I've got my 
ship’s holds full of them.” 

Slaves! So that was the secret of the 
Nero’s mission. A wave of horror trav- 
elled along my spine. I swore then and 
there that I would bring Captain Swing 
and the little monkey mate to justice. 
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About the author... 

Norman Collins is as widely read in the 
United States as he is in his native Eng- 
land. American readers especially re- 
member Dulcimer Street, one of the 
most popular books about London to- 
day. Mr. Collins, who was born in 1907, 
has been associated with books and writ- 
ing since 1929, when he became liter- 
ary editor of a London paper. Black 
Ivory, hailed by critics as another Treas- 
ure Island, is his tenth book. 
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For ever since the year 1807 the slave 
trade had been declared illegal, and 
dealers in human flesh could expect no 
mercy when they came before a judge 
and jury at the Old Bailey. 


The Stranger 


The Nero lay round the next bend 
of the river. As Silas Fewkes began 
pulling vigorously to bring the dinghy 
round under the shelter of the bank, 
we saw something that made us start 
forward in our place. 

I saw on deck the figure of a man. 
He stood there in the sunlight calmly 
gazing down on us. Captain Swing saw 
the stranger at the same moment. His 
face lost its color. He sat there with 
eyes staring. 

By the time we were up against the 
hdder, Captain Swing had recovered 
most of his self-control. The stranger, 
however, was even more placid and 
composed. He was anything but a 
young man, this stranger. Somewhere 
well into the middle sixties, I reckoned. 
And his hair, which had been bleached 
bone-white by the sun, stood out around 


his head in a straggling and disordered 
halo. But the most remarkable thing 
about him were his eyes. Of an aston- 
ishing pale shade of blue, they shone 
out of his long angular face. The mouth, 
however, was about the thinnest, most 
bloodless mouth that I have ever seen. 

It was the stranger who spoke first. 
“Have you come in peace, Captain 
Swing?” he demanded. “Or is God’s 
hand still against you?” 

The stranger was certainly a queer 
sort of customer. Down below, he was 
in petticoats. A rough tunic, loosely 
fastened round the waist with a rope 
girdle, came down almost to his feet. 
And his feet themselves were enclosed 
in open sandals that left his toes show- 
ing. 

Captain Swing meanwhile had 
marched up to him. “I told you never 
to come aboard my ship again,” he said 
threateningly. 

The stranger did not flinch. “And I 
told you never to return to Africa,” he 
answered. 

Captain Swing pushed his face up 
close against the stranger’s. “I shall re- 
turn as often as I please,” he told him. 
“And I shan’t stop coming so long as 
there’s a single black man in Africa 
left to come for.” 

The stranger, however, had still not 
moved. “Then I tell you you'll be 
hanged for coming,” he said slowly. 
“You and your whole crew with you.” 

As the stranger uttered the word 
“hanged,” Mr. Smew snatched up a 
rope’s end and brought it down full 
across the stranger’s face. A red weal 
sprang up where the rope had struck 
the flesh. And down at the corner of 
that thin bloodless mouth blood now 
began to flow. 


The missionary was the one man in 
all Africa who might be able to help 
me. I found my way to his hut that 
evening. He certainly asked me a lot 
of questions. And bit by bit the whole 
story came out. ; 

“So I know he means to buy the 
slaves,” I blurted out. “I'll try and sink 
the Nero if you think that would be a 
good idea.” 

The missionary gave me a queer, 
half-smile. He took down a board that 
had a home-made almanac worked out 
on it. Then he busied himself in his 
own calculations. 

“Can you keep Captain Swing here 
for another five days? Perhaps six?” he 
demanded. “Because there’s a chance,” 
he went on, consulting the almanac 
again. “Just a chance in a thousand. 
But it’s worth taking. There’s a naval 
station fifty miles up the coast. If I 
leave now I can be there in three days. 
And there are sloops standing by, all 
ready.” 

He got up and put his hands on my 
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shoulders. “That’s it,” he said. “What- 
ever happens, you've got to keep the 
Nero back for those six days. And that’s 
not all. I want you to get a message to 
me if you sail before that time.” 

“But . . . but how?” I inquired. 

“I want you to spend your spare time 
building a bonfire somewhere on the 
river bank,” he told me. “And then an 
hour or two before the Nero weighs 
anchor, slip ashore and put a light to 
it. If it’s really a big one the sloops will 
see it wherever they are.” 


Inside the Barracoons 


There was certainly plenty happen- 
ing next morning. Captain Swing was 
making ready for his second visit to 
Mr. da Silva. I noticed that he was tak- 
ing a stout hickory stick along with him. 
We made up the same party as before. 

When we arrived, Captain Swing 
seemed anxious to get the business of 
the day over and done with. 

“I've come to take a look at your 
stock, Mr. da Silva,” he said with no 
introductory politeness. “I want to see 
the kind of cattle you’re offering me.” 

Mr. da Silva’s face lit up. Then he 
hesitated. “But . . . but the price,” he 
said diffidently. “I am already robbing 
myself. I cannot go lower.” 

Captain Swing thrust his face up 
close into Mr. da Silva’s. “I'll see their 
bodies first,” he said. “We can discuss 
the price afterwards.” With that he 
turned his back and marched into the 
house ahead of us. 

When Mr. da Silva went to the cor- 
ner cupboard and took down the long- 
est of the raw-hide whips that were 
hanging there, I saw him for what he 
really was—a slaver. It was a fearsome- 
looking object, tltat whip. The thong 
was six foot or more in length and knot- 
ted every three inches or so down to 
the very tip. 


The moment we were through the 
palisade I took a look around me. It 
was not a pretty sight. There were no 
buildings to speak of, simply two long 
straw-thatched roofs suspended on posts 
at shoulder height. Under the deep 
shadow of the roofs there were figures 
crouching, packed so tightly that they 
seemed part of the shadows. 

Seeing one starved leg protruding 
from the mass Mr. da Silva brought the 
knotted thong down full upon it. The 
poor wretch gave a scream. The solid 
block of bodies stirred suddenly into 
life, with a clanking of the fetters that 
held them. 

Meanwhile Captain Swing got ahead 
with his business. I saw now the real 
purpose of that hickory stick. Right 
down the double line he went, prod- 
ding every captive there. 

When Captain Swing returned to 
the head of the line he removed his wig 
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and wrung it out. Then, clearing his 
throat, he spat on the ground at Mr. 
da Silva’s feet and addressed him. 
“Skeletons,” he said contemptuously. 
“That’s what they are—skeletons. What 
you need is a graveyard, not a slave- 
ship.” 

Mr. da Silva bowed politely. “I am 
sorry,” he said, “that you should think 
so poorly of my selection. Alas, the 
source has dried up completely. Some 
other voyage, perhaps, dear Captain, I 
shall be able to secure you fatter ones. 
But I must net complain. Heaven has 
been good to me. This lot is already 
disposed of to another buyer.” 


As he said these words, I saw the 
fingers of Mr. Smew’s clenched hands 
clasp and unclasp themselves in ex- 
citement. 


On his return to the Nero, Captain 
Swing spent the rest of the day shut 
away in his cabin with only the brandy 
bottle for company. And it was the 
same the next day as well. You may 
ask me why I did not immediately ex- 
pose Mr. Smew for the double-dealing 
trickster that he was. But I knew that 
if everything else failed and we were 
upon the very point of sailing there was 
nothing that could cause more riot and 
confusion than to denounce the First 
Mate in the presence of his Captain. 


“T’ve got work for you to do,” Cap- 
tain Swing said that evening. “Discreet, 
important work. I want you and Mr. 
Smew to go along tomorrow morning 
to see Mr. da Silva. Say as how I’m 
still angry. Too angry to trust myself 
in the same room with him. Tell him 
he’s broke his old friend’s heart. And 
work up to the matter of the price. You 
can say you heard me planning to move 
off in the morning if I don’t get no sat- 
isfaction. And then come back and tell 
me what he has to say.” 


I Turn Eavesdropper 


As soon as it was light next morning, 
Mr. Smew and I set out. Once we were 
safely seated in the dinghy, he turned 
sharply towards me. 


“If there’s any talking to be done 
I'm the one who’s going to do it,” he 
announced. “And I don’t want any 
young whelp interrupting me. When 
we gets to Mr. da Silva’s you can wait 
outside. And if I catches you listening 
I'll flog the hide clean off you.” 


I tiptoed cautiously round to the 
back courtyard of Mr. da Silva’s for- 
tified residence and peeped through 
the window. 

Senhor da Silva and Mr. Smew were 
huddled like a pair of love-birds. From 
Mr. Smew’s point of view the interview 
must have been highly satisfactory. 

“Them slaves is mine at this mo- 
ment, Mr. da Silva,” Mr. Smew said. 


“You've had the banker’s draft and I’ve 
got your receipt for it, all signed and 
legal. But theyll be Captain Swing’s in 
the morning. He'll pay any price we 
ask him. And then we divide the dif- 
ference between us.” 


I reckoned that it would not be long 
now before Captain Swing had his ship 
fully loaded. And, in the meantime, 
there was the bonfire to be built. There 
was, therefore, no time to be lost in 
getting started. I calculated that it 
would be only two or three days at most 
before I would have to fire it. I stole 
ashore that very night and piled up 
the fuel for my bonfire. 


The Cargo Aboard 


It took three precious days before 
Captain Swing finally came to terms 
with Mr. da Silva. And by now he had 
grown used to the idea of paying the 
top price for his black ivory. All that 
concerned him was getting the wretched 
creatures on board. 


The whole of the fourth day and 
right through to the evening of the 
sixth day, those chain-gangs plodded 
on gaunt black legs out of the steaming 
barracoon. It was a slow business get- 
ting into the canoes that were waiting, 
and then into the hold of the Nero. The 
poor unfortunates were clamped _to- 
gether so tightly in the hold that if one 
of them swayed for a moment a shud- 
der ran through the entire row. 

At the first opportunity I bolted up 
on deck. The sun’s rim was touching 
the dark edges of the shore. I knew that 
nightfall would come before the mis- 
sionary. And I knew, too, that I had 
not built my bonfire in vain. 


I touched shore a good twenty yards 
farther downstream than I had _ in- 
tended. The first sound that I heard 
came from somewhere quite close be- 
hind me. I stopped immediately and 
listened. There was silence. Then an- 
other twenty yards on I heard the same 
tell-tale sound again. Three times in all 
I heard it. And after the last one I suf- 
fered a real terror! I began to imagine 
that I was being followed. 

When I finally reached the bonfire I 
was too busy to be nervous. I had to 
sprinkle naphtha spirit over everything. 
And, last of all, I had to make a six- 
foot torch to light the fire. 

Suddenly I heard again the definite 
and undisguisable sound of a footfall. 
I swung round. What I saw—or fancied 
that I saw—was a face. And, what a 
face it was! The eyes were no more 
than empty sockets. The cheeks fell in- 
wards over the gaunt cheek-bones. The 
hair was matted and grisly. 

I stared horrified. But at that mo- 
ment I gave a sudden yelp of pain. The 





fuse had ignited. I plunged the Match 
into the very center of the pile, Imme. 
diately there was a great whoosh. The 
blaze was enough to summon e 


very 
vessel on the West Coast. 


The Stranger’s Return 


Next moment I was sprinting bag 
to the Nero. There was a thirty-foot 
column of flame behind me. There was 
such an uproar on deck that I feared my 
absence had already been detected 
I dared not show myself. The best that | 
could do was support myself on the 
cable and keep my ears open. And as | 
hung there, I heard a cool voice, Jow 
and steady and distinct. 

“I told you before that you woul 
never leave this river with a shipful of 








slaves,” it was saying. “And I tell you 
now that the river-mouth will remain 
blockaded until you unload them.” 

I raised my head above the mail, 
There, facing the Captain and his First 
Mate, stood the missionary. As | 
watched, Captain Swing turned ab. 
ruptly towards the missionary, “And 
when will the sloops be assembled, 
might I ask?” he demanded sourly, 

“By morning,” the missionary ap 
swered. “You'll see their sails at first 
sight.” 

Captain Swing’s eyes narrowed. “Too 
late,” he replied. “We sail to-night.” 

The missionary did not waver. “The 
tide’s against you,” he said simply. 

“Then I'll have the Nero towed out, 
Captain Swing declared. But still the 
missionary only shook his head. 

“Do you see that beacon?” he asked, 
pointing. 

“Beacon?” Captain Swing demanded, 
“Did you say it was a beacon?” 

“Yes, beacon. And it was lit on my 
instructions,” the missionary said slowly. 
“The sloops are waiting for just sucha 
signal. At the sight of it they'll close in. 
They'll be at the river-mouth before 
you, no matter what hour you weigh 
anchor.” 

Captain Swing began roaring out for 
Mr. Zion. He knew that Mr. Zion was 
the best seaman that he had aboard. 

“Could you take this ship out to 
night?” Captain Swing inquired softly. 
“Could you do it?” 

It is hard for a seaman to decline a 
challenge. Without looking Captain 
Swing in the eyes, Mr. Zion nodded 
his head slowly. “I'll do it at turn-tide, 
he said at last. “But not without she's 
rowed out. We'll have to use the 
slaves.” 

The missionary moved towards the 
ship’s ladder and Captain Swing placed 
his own vast body in the way. Nett 
moment out came his devilish, thin 
knife and Captain Swing brought it 
down like a dagger. 





When he released his hold, the knife 
remained in the rail, with the missio® 
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ary’s hand pinned clean through into 
the woodwork. 


Then the thing happened. And even 
though I'm sitting snug and secure at 
my desk of elm wood as I write it, I 
shudder at the memory. 

I was standing by the rail just where 
the ship’s ladder dangled idly down the 
side, when suddenly I noticed that the 
rungs of the ladder were trembling. My 
scalp went cold. For two pale slime- 
covered hands came slowly into view 
and feebly grasped the rail. Behind 
them appeared the hollow eyes and 
skull-like cheek-bones of that face of 
horror from the jungle. Then the figure 
began to totter. And, as it fell to the 
deck, it screamed. 

The scream brought Captain Swing 
like a summons. He turned the body 
over with his foot. As I peered down 
at the face, all eaten away as it was 
by hunger and exposure, I recognized 
the long, fox-like features of Holy Jack. 
Captain Swing recognized him at the 
same instant. He called loudly for Mr. 
Smew. 

I've never seen another man so much 
dumbfounded as Mr. Smew. Of all 
comers, Holy Jack with his load of se- 
crets was easily the most unwelcome. 


Slaves Overboard! 


It was while I was down in the slave 
galley, feeding the slaves, that I heard 
the sound of running feet above me. 
I promptly put down my bucket. 

As soon as Captain Swing got on 
deck, the look-out man again raised the 
cry “Ship ahoy” that had caused all 
the commotion. The ship was no more 
than a dark fleck on the horizon. But 
Captain Swing was taking no chances. 

“Set all the canvas you’ve got, Mr. 
Smew,” he commanded. “Stunsails and 
royals. Everything she'll carry.” 

Then he turned sharply to the man 
at the wheel. “Put her five points to 
port,” he said sharply. “And hold the 
course until I tell you to alter.” 

With the spread of canvas she now 
carried, the old Nero was threatening 
to tear apart at any moment. When it 
became obvious that an encounter was 
inevitable within a matter of hours, 
Captain Swing called the Second Mate 
to him. 

“Get the long-gun ready, Mr. Zion,” 
he said abruptly. “I don’t want no 
accidents.” 

In the meantime, however, Captain 
Swing was paying more attention to 
gathering cloud-banks than to the sloop. 
Already on the port bow there was one 
spot where cloud and ocean met. The 
rain there was falling in wide sheets, 
and Captain Swing straightway ordered 
the man at the wheel to put our helm 
over so that we should intercept it. 

The cloudburst threatened to over- 


whelm us. We must have remained a 
full hour inside this cataract. It would 
be nothing less than a miracle if the 
sloop found us now. Then the clouds 
parted and the rain ceased. The evening 
shone down on us, full and golden. But 
directly astern of us stood the outline 
of our pursuer, her sails jet black against 
the darkening sky. 

Captain Swing took one look at her 
and then uttered a single terrible com- 
mand. 

“Slaves overboard!” were the words 
he spoke. “I want an empty ship by 
moonrise.” 

As the Act of Parliament stood, it 
was only if the slave-ship actually had 
the slaves on board that she could be 
apprehended. And it would not be the 
first time that this lane of the Atlantic 
had bobbed with black bodies of the 
drowned and dying. 

Then Captain Swing gripped Mr. 
Smew’s arm. “And there’s our passen- 
ers,” he said. “We musn’t forget our 
passengers. I'll breathe easier when our 
passengers have left us.” 

Captain Swing was very caretul tu 
be precise. “Number one, there’s the 
missionary,” he said. “Number two, 
there’s Holy Jack. I'd sooner trust a 
serpent.” 

I was determined somehow to warn 
the missionary. I was just moving off, 
when Holy Jack stepped into my path. 
He had heard every word Captain Swing 
had spoken. 

“Beggin’ your pardon, Cap’n,” he 
said. “I’m ‘as loyal and loving as your 
own son, so I am, Heaven strike me. 
It’s not me as betrayed you, it’s him.” 

Here he raised his hand, and that 
skinny forefinger pointed straight at me. 

“He’s in league with em. He’s a spy, 
so help me. It was him as fired the 
bonfire.” 

After that, so much happened at 
once that I don’t rightly recollect the 
exact order of it. Gripping me by the 
throat, Captain Swing demanded to 
know whether Holy Jack’s accusation 
was true or false. At the same time, 
Holy Jack vehemently begged Captain 
Swing to throw me overboard and be 
done with it. And Mr. Smew, in his 
turn, was railing at Holy Jack for hav- 
ing opened his mouth at all. 

Struggling fiercely, I managed to 
draw Captain Swing’s great paws 
asunder. Then I blurted out my revela- 
tion. 

“He’s lying!” I shouted. “He tried to 
swindle you by making you pay more 
for the slaves. And he hasn’t forgiven 
me because I found out.” 

But if I had imagined that Holy Jack 
could possibly be embarrassed by be- 
ing confronted with the truth I had 
sadly underestimated him. 

Holding up his hand beside his head 
in the manner of someone taking the 
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oath, he closed his eyes and began 
speaking. 

“As my own dead mother is my wit- 
ness,” he said solemnly, “I never tried 
to cheat you. There was a plot the 
Bailiff was mixed up in. But I went 
ahead to put a stop to it. Heaven pro- 
tect me; justice is all that I ask for. Just 
plain, honest justice.” 

“Do you know anything of this plot, 
Mr. Smew?” Captain Swing bawled at 
him. “I'd as soon trust the devil as any 
of you.” 

This was certainly getting better 
every minute. And it was the moment 
for me to fire my second bombshell. 

“He’s in the plot himself,” I shouted. 
“He’s the man who really swindled you. 
And now he’s trying to trick Holy Jack 
out of his share!” 

It was a very pretty little speech. But 
I paid heavily for my satisfaction. For 


Captain Swing’s spyglass was resting © 


within easy reach of Mr. Smew’s right 
hand. And Mr. Smew brought it down 
on my head like a cleaver. I collapsed 
without so much as a whimper. And 
when I came to again, I was lying on 
my back at Captain Swing’s feet. 

“If he fired that beacon,” Captain 
Swing said in a voice that was like 
murder itself speaking, “keel-hauling’s 
his punishment. Keel-hauling, _ till 
there’s nothing left to haul. Take him 
below.” 


Mutiny in the Nero 


When I finally stole my way to the 
hatchway, night had already fallen. 
I knew that this must be the hour of 
darkness before moonrise. There was 
not a moment to be lost. 

With a yell that was the most nearly 
human sound that I had ever heard him 
mutter, Dumb Aaron rushed suddenly 
on deck with half a dozen of the slaves 
after him. The slaves still had their 
hands manacled and they carried the 
gyves upon their ankles. 

What had happened was obvious at 
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a glance. The slaves had gained the 
upper hand and had mutinied. 

The next moment Captain Swing saw 
the first of the liberated slaves. Without 
pausing for an instant he fired. Cap- 
tain Swing cut a ferocious figure. With 
those enormous shoulders of his he was 
like some huge West African idol come 
to life. His wig, too, had been knocked 
awry. And when Captain Swing re- 
moved the wig altogether, the slaves 
gave a scream and fled, with Captain 
Swing after them. 

I went in pursuit of Captain Swing. 
When I rounded the corner of the 
bridgehouse I saw a scene of confusion. 
It wasn’t only those half-dozen Negroes 
who were at liberty. The others had 
been pouring up the companion-ladder. 
And Captain Swing, striking out wildly 
with the pistol-butt, was giving ground 
inch by inch as he fought. 

So far, things were going successfully 
enough. But I had reckoned without 
Dumb Aaron. In his belt he had thrust 
the long curved knife which he used in 
paring the salt horse. Before Dumb 
Aaron knew what had happened Cap- 
tain Swing snatched it from him. And 
once he was armed, Captain Swing fell 
upon the natives with the naked steel. 

By now the decks were a shambles. 
And more was developing. Abaft the 
main-mast there was a second mass of 
dark bodies. Captain Swing was now 
cut off entirely. 

A great roadway of silver stretched 
towards us across the ocean, lighting 
up every spar and cross-piece in the 
Nero. The sloop was less than a hundred 
yards or so astern. I could see the board- 
ing parties standing by, the grappling- 
irons hanging ready in their hands. 

To Captain Swing those boarding 
parties meant the gallows. “Keep her 
off, Mr. Zion!” he roared out. “Why 
don’t you fire? Keep her off, I tell you!” 

From my perch I could see every- 
thing. Slowly, Mr. Zion bent down to 
light the slow match. But at the last 
moment he stopped short. 

“Tll not fire upon the flag,” he mut- 
tered. “I'll not do it.” 

For answer, Captain Swing hurriedly 
reloaded his pistols, took aim and fired. 
I saw Mr. Zion jerk backwards as the 
bullet struck him. 

The sloop was now less than a hun- 
dred yards to port. It was now that Cap- 
tain Swing uttered his great oath. Lift- 
ing up his face to the heavens, he 
dragged the words up out of his deep 
barrel of a chest. 

“Tll drown every man in these two 
ships,” he swore. “There won't be a 
living soul left to say that Captain 
Swing was ever taken.” 

Then he sprang forward. And seizing 
the wheel from the helmsman, he 
turned the Nero’s figurehead square at 
the sloop’s beam. It could not be more 


than another minute before the two 
ships were locked together. 

Then I remembered the long-gun. 
The remains of the match were firmly 
held in Mr. Zion’s dead fingers, and I 
removed it. I thrust the stub of the 
match into the firing-hole and crouched 
back with my hands over my ears. 

The recoil of the gun nearly put me 
overboard. But I could see that the 
shot had done its work. The mainmast 
had been shattered. And as I watched, 
I saw it topple. If we had dropped an- 
chor on a sandy bottom it could not 
have been more effective. The sloop 
slid past us as gently as a cruising swan. 

Somewhere near the bows a pair of 
grappling-irons was flung aboard. In 
the same instant the bare feet of Brit- 
ish seamen came pounding across the 
timber of the deck. 

It was a tall, fair man who led the 
second boarding party. He held his 
sword as though presenting arms upon 
a parade. He was about the neatest 
man I have ever seen. Immediately he 
pointed that sword of his full at me 
and began halloo-ing like a fox-hunter. 

“There he is!” he cried exultantly. 
“There’s the young devil who tried to 
fire on us.” 

The boarding party came straight at 
me, And nothing I said could convince 
them of the truth. 


Trial at the Old Bailey 


I won't weary you with a descrip- 
tion of how the trial proceeded. It is 
enough to say that it grew blacker every 
moment. I knew that I could expect 
only one verdict from the jury. The 
Judge certainly showed no mercy. 
Looking straight at me he told the 
court that he had never listened to a 
more outrageous pack of lies than my 
own account of what had happened. 

It was a cry, a sob almost, from the 
public gallery high against the roof 
that made me raise my eyes. And, when 
I did so, I saw my own mother and my 
sister sitting there. My father was with 
them. I nearly burst into tears. 

Then came the awful moment when 
the Judge reached out for the black 
cap “. . . the sentence of the court upon 
you is, that you be taken from this 
place to a lawful prison and thence to a 
place of execution and that you be 
there hanged . . .” 


“Stop! In the name of God Almighty 
I order you to stop!” 

The words broke upon the court 
louder than the Judge’s. Immediately 
everyone turned towards the doorway. 
It was the missionary! Two beadles had 
hold of him by the arms but he ignored 
them. 

“I am sent here by my Master,” he 
said. “That boy who stands between 
two criminals risked his life to save 





mine. He is innocent before God and 
before mankind.” 


We were all together now in a room 
somewhere behind the court, but not 
of it. There were no bars to the windows 
of this room and the door was yp. 
guarded. 

My mother lay on a low sofa. And 
my sister was smoothing my mother’s 
forehead. My father and the missionary 
were talking closely together by the 
fireplace. 

“The wooden gate that I'd kicked 
out in the struggle was still floating 
there,” I heard the missionary saying, 
“so I swam tor it. It was the second 
sloop that picked me up next morning, 
And if she hadn't been forced into Cj. 
braltar for repairs I would have had the 
boy out of prison as as he 
landed. .. .” 

At that moment the door opened and 
the tall naval officer entered. With a 
bow that might have been prepared for 
the First Sea Lord he came over and 
addressed me. “So you're the young 
man who lit my beacon for me,” he 
said pleasantly enough. 

And because I was so excited that | 
was tongue-tied, he went straight on 
without waiting for my answer. “And 
stole my prize right from under my 
very nose,” he added. 

“I... I'm sorry, sir,” I told him. 4 
didn’t mean to.” 

At that he broke into a guffaw, 
“Don't say that loud enough for the 
lawyers to hear you,” he said. “They're 
arguing about it now. It was your shot 
saved my ship. And it was your shot 
that crippled the Nero. If you learn to 
stop apologizing there’s money com- 
ing to you. Prize money. Enough to 
buy your mother a carriage and pair, 
and your sister a new bonnet.” 

He turned and saw my father and 
the missionary looking hard in his di- 
rection. Then he bowed again. “My 
compliments to you, sir, if you're his 
father,” he said gravely. “But if the 
boy hasn’t lost his taste for the sea I'm 
prepared to take him off your hands 
for you.” 

He held out his own hand as he said 
the words and I was ready to take it 
then and there. But something stopped 
me. My sister had just told me what 
date it was—October the third, 1829. 
And I realized that I had been six 
months and a day away from home. 
This meant that to-morrow would be 
my birthday and I should be fourteen. 

I felt that I deserved to spend that 
birthday with my family. 


soon 
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What Do You Remember! 


A Quiz Based on the Contents of This Issue 

Below are six sets of questions. Don’t score yourself. Have 
fun with them. And, incidentally, use them to test your 
memory for details. 


“We Have with Us This Evening . . .” 

Match the definition with the word it defines by writing a 
letter in the right-hand column opposite the appropriate 
yumber in the left-hand column. 


— 1. desultory a. swelling or bulging out 
— 2. trenchant b. aimless _ 

8. laudatory c. causing agitation 
as i d. biting 
— 4. disconcerting ©. canmeminn: eles 
— 5. protuberant f. discordant 


High Diver 

1. Is Stan a “natural” for the job of high diver? Is Rinaldi? 
Explain your answers. 2. Account for (a) Rinaldi’s and (b) 
the deacon’s attitude toward Stan. 3. Is Stan on good terms 
with his parents? How do you know? 4. In your opinion, 
what sort of people flock to carnival stunts? 


Practical Man 


1. Does Mr. Coblentz consider the term, “practical man,” 
an altogether suitable one? Why or why not? 2. What con- 
clusions do you draw from the story of the old lady who 
sold her home because she was offered an attractive price? 
3. Make a list of the things you consider most important in 
life. Would Mr. Coblentz consider you practical? 


The Bluebird Is in Your Own Backyard 


Put a check opposite the number of the correct answer: 
a. Martha Foley is editor of the annual 


—_._ 1. O. Henry Prize Stories 
—___. 2. Best American and British Short Stories of 
194__ 
3. The Best American Short Stories 194__ 
b. “The bluebird in your own backyard” means 
1. every cloud has a silver lining 
——— 2. Fiction needs a new back-to-the-soil move- 
ment 
—___. 3. the best fiction material is that closest to home 
c. Una Pope-Hennessy, from whom Miss Foley quotes in 
this article, uses the word photogenic in the sense of 
1. recognizable 
——— 2. pertaining to or characteristic of a photograph 
—— 3. suitable for being artistically photographed. 











Black Ivory 


Black Ivory has been called a “modern Treasure Island.” 
We hope you'll read the book itself now that your appetite 
has been aroused by the condensation. It is excellent adven- 
ture fiction, written by a first-rate stylist. Meanwhile, see 
how much vou’ve learned from this condensation»of Norman 
Collins’ novel by marking these statements true or false. 
——— 1. Ralph starts for Liverpool with a five-shilling piece. 
__._. 2. The name of the ship is the Hero. 

___. 8. The three seamen plotting against Captain Swing 
are Smew. Holy Jack, and Dumb Aaron. 

___. 4. _ Mr. Smew steals a sealed letter from the bailiff’s 
body. 

___. 5. The slave barracks is called a barracoon. 


Answers in Teacher Lesson Plan 





A Literary Puzzler 


@ There are 36 words in this puzzle. Fourteen of them 
(the ones that are starred) refer to books and writing. But 
that’s no reason for feeling floored; they’re really easy. 
You’ve used these words over and over again in your English 
classes. Give yourself three points for each word and see 
whether you can roll up a grand total of 108! The puzzle 


answers are on page 31, but don’t spoil your fun by peeking. - 
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1. *The central character of 1. A man’s castle 
a literary work 2. Not odd 
5. Abbrev. for Delaware 3. Religious ceremony 
8. *Roman poet who wrote 4. *An elaborate lvric on a 


on love themes 


. *Planned series of inter- 


related acts leading to a 
climax 





dignified theme 
. Abbrev. for 
Person 


Displaced 


of Charles 


. *Pseudonym 





11. *Poetic rhythm achieved 
through repetition of simi- Lamb 
lar feet . *Two syllables like this 
13. Suffix meaning “pertain- make up a “spondee” 
ing to as in mar 10. Used in golf to drive from 
14. Abbrev. for East North- | Divisions of mankind 
2 om ; ; . Abbrev. for — delirium 
15. °A proverb or wise saying Sunpneies 
17. *Major division of a Abbrev ————— 
drama see 5 ‘ 
1 *A tenes form weed ie . *Character in Paradise 
the ode Lost 
21. °A witty or apt saying 19. Sherlock Holmes always 
24. Popular word for energy had a meerschaum 
25. *Part of an act of a 20. Leave out 
drama : 21. An informal note 
27. °A long narrative poem 


29. 
30. 
31. 


on a heroic scale, as the 
Aeneid 


A prophetic sign 
Abbrev. for “and so forth” 
To mail 


22. Individuals 

23. Camp out 

26. Slang for “policeman” 
28. Abbrev. for cubic centi- 


meter, a liquid measure 








pitfalls that yawn before the toastmaster reminds us of 
a whole evening’s assortment of stories. Here are a 
couple. 

Speakers who have had their baptism of audience ire 
know that it is easier to get that audience to laugh at them 
than with them. We like the fellow who makes mistakes 
who shares our own small human weaknesses. One speaker 
learned this truth when he failed to remember the exact 
wording of a quotation. He reached nervously into a pocket 
for his notes, couldn’t find them, and started to fumble 
through all his pockets in the best W. C. Fields tradition. 
The audience quickly came out of a deep freeze. 

Winston Churchill is a master at putting across speeches, 
apparently informal, that have been as lovingly rehearsed 
as a wedding. He depends upon fastidiously prepared 
notes, while “pretending with more or less success to be 
making it up as you go along.” 


A Quick Study... 


Sometimes making it up as you go along backfires. Two 
young ministers whose merits were being weighed by a small 
congregation were told that they would be judged by their 
sermons. Each minister was escorted to a separate room 
and given an hour for preparation. 

One minister, busy jotting notes, was disturbed by a 
booming voice from the adjoining room. His rival was re- 


Fives CROWNINSHIELD’S delightful essay on the 


hearsing a majestic sermon. The young minister listened 
gratefully and just as gratefully prepared copious notes. 
When the hour was up the note taker was asked to give 
his sermon first. He preached his rival’s sermon, pretend- 
ing to be making it up as he went along. It was received 
with warm appreciation. His rival, completely confounded, 
could do nothing but repeat the sermon he had rehearsed 
too well. But the rival got the job. The elders reasoned 
that any voung fellow who could learn a sermon so quickly 
and deliver it so smoothly was the preacher for them. 


REDUCED RATE SUBSCRIPTION PLANS 


Literary Cavalcade is available at a special reduced 
rate when ordered in sets of five or more to the same 
address in combination with any of the weeklies in 
the Scholastic family of magazines. The subscription 
rate for Literary Ceveicade alone is 50c a semester; 
$1.00 a school year. Single copies of Literary Caval- 
cade are 25c. 

The price savings effecte. »y combination orders in 


One O'Clock Jump 


The platform hog who wallows in the other fellow’s time 
is a nuisance even in the United Nations. At a recent meet. 
ing of the U. N. Social Committee, a speaker held the 
committee a half hour past its one o'clock lunch hour. When 
the speaker finished, Dr. Charles Malik, of Lebanon, chair. 
man of the committee, directed attention to Article 27 of 
the draft on human rights, part of which refers to due 
“recognition and respect for the rights of others.” This, Dr, 
Malik ruled, included the right to eat on time. 


By Any Other Name... 


Ever wonder how many heads are rubbed together to 
spark the name for a book? A librarian of the Milwaukee 
Public Library has chased down the origin of about 2,300 
titles. The Bible, she found, had been mined more thoroughly 
than any other source, with Shakespeare taking second 
place. Reminds us of the movie producer who saw Hamlet 
for the first time and snorted critically that the author 
lacked originality. The play, he properly pointed out, was 
full of quotations he had heard before. 


So Far So Good 


A new book by Morris Ernst is entitled So Far So Good, 
a title neatly suited, since the famous lawyer rambles along 
discussing a variety of subjects culled from his wide ex- 
perience. Originally Mr. Ernst had called his book “Man 
Has Forever.” At Harper and Bros. the manuscript was 
first read by Cass Canfield, Chairman of the Board, who 
sent it on to another editor with a note of approval scrib- 
bled across the top of the first page. The note read: “So 
far so good.” 

Well. it’s one o'clock out here. 


sets of five or more are as follows: Senior Scholastic 
alone—60c a semester; with Literary Cavalecade—75¢. 
Practical English alone—60c a semester; with Literary 
Cavalcade—75¢. World Week alone—50c a semester; 
with Literary Cavalcade—65c. Junior Scholastic alone— 
45c a semester; with Literary Cavalcade—60c. Litera- 
ture describing each of these money-saving subscrip- 
tion plans is available upon request. Address: Literary 
Cavalcade, 7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 





